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So Long; So Long! 


By BERNARD SHAW 
Broadcast from England over NBC, November 2, 1937 


HAT about this danger of war which is making us 
all shake in our shoes at present? I am like yourself: 
I have an intense objection to having my house de- 
molished by a bomb from an airplane and myself killed in a 
horribly painful way by mustard gas. I have visions of streets 
heaped with mangled corpses in which children wander 
crying for their parents and babies gasp and strangle in the 
arms of dead mothers. 
That is what war means nowadays. 
This is what is happening in Spain and in China, while 
I speak to you, and it might happen to us tomorrow. And 
the worst of it is that it does not matter two straws to Na- 
ture, the mother of us all, how dreadfully we misbehave 
ourselves in this way or in what hideous agonies we die. 
Nature can produce children enough to make good any 
extravagance of slaughter of which we are capable. London 
may be destroyed, Paris, Rome, Berlin, Vienna, Constanti- 
nople may be laid in smoking ruins, and the last shrieks of 
their women and children may give way to the silence of 
death. No matter, Nature will replace the dead; she is 
doing so every day. The new men will replace the old cities 
and perhaps come to the same miserable end. ‘To Nature the 
life of an empire is no more than an hour to you and me. 
Now the moral of that is that we must not depend on 
any sort of Divine Providence to put a stop to war. Provi- 
dence says, “‘Kill one another, my children; kill one another 
to your heart’s content. There are plenty more where you 
came from.” Consequently if we want the war to stop, we 
must all become conscientious objectors. I dislike war not 
only for its dangers and inconveniences, but because of the 
loss of so many young men, one of whom may be a Newton 
or an Einstein, a Beethoven, Michaelangelo, a Shakespeare, 
or even a Shaw. Or he may be what is of much more imme- 
diate importance, a good baker or a good weaver or builder. 


If you think of a pair of carpenters as a heroic British St. 
Michael bringing the wrath of God upon a German Lucifer, 
then you may exult in the victory of St. Michael if he kills 
Lucifer, or burn for vengeance if his dastardly adversary 
mows him down with a machine gun before he can get to 
grips with him. 

In that way you can get intense emotional experience 
from war, but suppose you think of the two as they probably 
are, the same two good carpenters taken away from their 
proper work to kill one another. That is how I see it, and 
the result is that whichever of them is killed, the loss is as 
great to you as to me. 

In 1914, I was as sorry for the young Germans who lay 
slain and mutilated on no man’s land as for the British lads 
who lay beside them; so I got no emotional satisfaction out 
of the war. It was to me a sheer waste of life. I am not 
forgetting the ratification that war gives to the instinct of 
pugnacity and admiration of cou1age, as these are so strong 
in women. In the old days, when people lived in forests like 
gorillas or in caves like bears, a woman’s life and that of her 
children depended on the courage and killing capacity of her 
mate. To this day in Abyssinia, a woman will not marry a 
man until he proves that he has at least four homicides to 
his credit. 

In England, on the outbreak of war, civilized young 
women rushed about handing white feathers to all young 
men who were not in uniform. This, like other survivals 
from savagery, is quite natural, but our women must remem- 
ber that courage and pugnacity are not much use against 
machine guns and poison gas. 

The pacifist movement against war takes as its charter 
the ancient document called the Sermon on the Mount, which 
is almost as often quoted as the speech which Abraham Lin- 
coln is supposed to have delivered on the battlefield of Gettys- 
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burg. The sermon is a very moving exhortation, and gives 
you one first-rate ticket, which is to do good to those who 
despitefully use you and persecute you. 

I, who am a much hated man, have been doing that all 
my life, and I can assure you that there is no better fun, 
whereas revenge and resentment make life miserable and the 
avenger hateful. But such a command as “Love one another,” 
as I see it, is a stupid refusal to accept the facts of human 
nature. Think how much we are lovable animals—do you 
love the rate collector? Do you love Mr. Lloyd George, and 
if you do, do you love Mr. Winston Churchill? Have you 
a moral and embracing affection for Messieurs Mussolini, 
Hitler, Franco, Ataturk and the Mikado? I do not love all 
these gentlemen, and even if I did, how could I offer myself 
to them as a delightfully lovable counsel? I find I cannot 
like myself without so many reservations that I look forward 
to my death, which cannot now be far off, as a good riddance. 

If you tell me to “be perfect, as my Father in heaven is 
perfect,” I can only say that I wish I could. That will be 
more delight than telling you to go to the Zoo and advise 
the monkeys to become men and the cockatoos to become 
birds of paradise. The lesson we have to learn is that our 
dislike for certain persons or even for the whole of the human 
race does not give us any right to injure our fellow creatures, 
however odious they may be. 

As I see it, the social rule must be live and let live, and 
as people who break this rule with persistency must be 
liquidated, the pacifists and non-resisters. must draw a line 
accordingly. When I was a young man in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, war did not greatly concern me per- 
sonally, because I lived on an island far away from the battle- 
fields and because the fighting was done by soldiers who had 
taken up that trade in preference to any other open to them. 
Now that airplanes bring battle to my housetop and govern- 
ments take me from my preferred work and force me to be a 
soldier whether I like it or not, I can no longer regard war 
as something that does not concern me personally. 

You may say that I am too old to be a soldier. If na- 
tions had any sense they would begin their wars by sending 
their oldest men into the trenches. They would not risk the 
lives of their young men, except in the last extremity. In 
1914 it was a dreadful thing to see regiments of lads singing 
“Tipperary” on their way to the slaughterhouse. But the 
spectacle of regiments of octogenarians hobbling to the front 
waving their walking sticks and piping up to the tune of 
“We'll never come back no more, we'll never come back no 
more”—wouldn’t you cheer that enthusiastically? I should. 
But let me not forget that I shall be one of them. 

It has become a commonplace to say that another great 
war would destroy civilization. Well, that will depend on 
what sort of war it will be. If it is to be like the 1914 war, 
a war of nations, it will certainly not make an end of civil- 
ization. It may conceivably knock the British Empire to bits 
and leave England as primitive as she was when Julius Caesar 
landed in Kent. Perhaps we shall be happier then, for we 
are still savages at heart and wear our thin uniform of 
civilization very awkwardly. But, anyhow, there will be two 
refuges left for civilization. 

No national attack can seriously hurt the two great fed- 
erated republics of North America and Soviet Russia. They 
are too big; the distances are too great. But what could de- 


stroy them? A civil war, wars like the wars of religion in 
the seventeenth century, and this is exactly the sort of war 
that is threatening us today. It has already begun in Spain, 
where all the big capitalist powers are taking a hand to 
support General Franco through an intervention committee 
which they think it more decent to call a non-intervention 
committee. 

This is only a skirmish in the class war, the war between 
the two religions of capitalism and communism, which is at 
bottom a war between labor and land owning. We could 
escape that war by putting our house in order, as Russia has 
done, without any of the fighting and killing and waste and 
damage that the Russians went through; but we don’t seem 
to want to. I have shown exactly how it can be done, and, 
in fact, how it must be done, but nobody takes any notice. 
Foolish people in easy circumstances flatter themselves that 
there is no such thing as a class war in the British Empire. 
Well, we are all far too reasonable and too well protected 
by our parliamentary system to have any vulgar unpleasant- 
ness of that sort. They deceive themselves. 

We are up to the neck in the class war. What is it that 
is wrong with our present way of doing things? It is not that 
we cannot produce enough goods. Our machines turn out 
as much work in an hour as 10,000 hand workers used to; 
but it is not enough for a country to produce goods, it must 
distribute them as well. And this is where our system breaks 
down hopelessly. Everybody ought to be living quite com- 
fortably by working four or five hours a day with two 
Sundays in the week, yet millions of laborers die in the work- 
house or on the dole after sixty years of hard toil so that a 
few babies may have hundreds of thousands of dollars before 
they are born. 

As I see it, this is not a thing to be argued about but 
to take sides about. It is stupid and wicked on the face of it 
and it will smash us and our civilization if we do not reso- 
lutely reform it. Yet we do nothing but keep up a perpetual 
ballyhoo about bolshevism, fascism, communism, liberty, dic- 
tators, democracy and all the rest of it. 

The very first lesson of the new history dug up for us 
by Professor Flinders Petrie during my lifetime is that no 
civilization, however splendid, illustrious and like our own, 
can stand up against the social resentments and class conflicts 
which follow a silly misdistribution of wealth, labor and 
leisure; and it is the one history lesson that is never taught 
in our schools, thus condemning the saying of the German 
philosopher Hegel, ““We learn from history that we never 
learn anything from history.” Think it over. So long; so 
long! 
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Brussels Foreword 


By NORMAN H. DAVIS, American Delegate 
At Opening of Nine-Power Conference, Brussels, Belgium, November 3, 1937 


E have come to this conference to collaborate in 

efforts toward an objective for which all peoples and 

all governments should strive. That objective is 
peace. 

Sixteen years ago there assembled at Washington the 
delegates to a conference which had been called for the limi- 
tation of armaments and to find a solution of Pacific and Far 
Eastern problems of international concern, and thereby to 
safeguard peace in the Far East. 

After a few months of careful consideration of the prob- 
lems involved, those delegates signed a number of interrelated 
agreements and resolutions which, it was believed, would 
assure the legitimate rights and interests of all the countries 
represented, which provided for various common and recip- 
rocal concessions and which committed the signatories to 
pursue policies of peace. 

In that group of agreements was a treaty relating to 
principles and policies to be followed in matters concerning 
China. That treaty dealt with questions which are funda- 
mental; it reaffirmed principles to which most of the signa- 
tories had already—some repeatedly—committed themselves ; 
it specified not only what should be the obligations of the 
other powers but what should be the obligations of China; 
it was ratified by all of the nine powers present at the confer- 
ence and it has since been adhered to by five other powers. 

In that treaty there was a provision that, whenever a 
situation should arise which, in the opinion of any of the 
parties, involved the application of the stipulations of the 
treaty and rendered desirable discussion of such application, 
there should be full and frank communication between the 
contracting powers concerned. 

It is in accordance with that express provision that we 
meet here today. Our present interest, however, would be 
real even if there were no such treaty and no such provision. 
The hostilities which are now being waged in the Far East 
are of serious concern not only to Japan and China but to 
the entire world. 

For several decades the nations of the world have been 
seeking to evolve methods to achieve the twofold objective of 
preventing resort to armed force and, if unhappily it has been 
resorted to, finding means to bring the conflict to an end. 
Various methods have been proposed. Various instruments 
have been signed. In all of these there has appeared one 
common feature, namely, that where controversies developed, 
solution must be sought by pacific means. To this process 
sixty-three nations committed themselves by the Pact of Paris 
of 1928. 

Peace once envisaged only by idealists has become a prac- 
tical matter of vital self-interest to every nation. The day 
has long since gone by when the effects of an armed conflict 
are confined to the participants. It is all too apparent that 
under modern conditions the human and material sacrifices 
and the moral and spiritual costs exacted by the use of armed 
force not only fall as a heavy and oftentimes crushing burden 


upon the nations directly involved in the conflict but have 
grave repercussions upon all nations of the world. 

Armed conflict wherever it may occur impairs every- 
where the immeasurable value of freely negotiated treaties 
and agreements as effective and reliable safeguards of national 
security and international peace. The resulting loss of con- 
fidence in such instruments leads nations to seek safety in 
competitive armaments and to devote a disproportionate share 
of their resources thereto, thus impoverishing some nations 
and inexorably lowering the standards of life to all. 

Not only does resort to armed force result in needless 
loss of human life and shock every humane instinct of man- 
kind, but its disorganizing effects fall upon all phases of con- 
structive human activity, national as well as international. 

As a result of the amazing developments in science and 
industry, there has come about an interdependence among 
nations as a result of which the effects of any major disturb- 
ance are felt everywhere. As our modern civilization has 
evolved, as it has developed new methods and processes, as 
it has raised the standard of living of hundreds of millions 
of human beings all over the world, it has become increas- 
ingly sensitive to shock. 

A dislocation in any part of its interrelated mechanism 
throws other parts out of gear. It creates need for prompt 
and skillful attention at the point of dislocation in order to 
prevent further disturbance and possible breakdown of the 
whole machinery. 

International trade and financial relations, which are 
indispensible to human welfare, immediately suffer from the 
disorganizing effects of resort to armed force. It is through 
these channels that some of the most direct and most painful 
repercussions of any major armed conflict spread to the utter- 
most corners of the earth. Once mutually beneficial interna- 
tional economic relations are impaired or break down, nations 
are forced into varying degrees of reliance upon their own 
resources and, consequently, into a further lowering of their 
living standards. 

Unfortunately the breakdown of the processes of inter- 
national trade and financial relations may occur as a result 
of other causes than armed conflict. For reasons which I need 
not enumerate here, nations may elect to embark upon policies 
directed toward economic self-sufficiency or toward securing 
immediate though narrow advantages, thus foregoing the 
broad and cumulative benefits which trade released from ex- 
cessive restraint will yield. 

Such policies in themselves create conditions conducive 
to a threat to peace. The world has witnessed during the 
past few years the emergence of such conditions and the 
unfolding of the vicious spiral of economic warfare, political 
tension, competitive armaments and actual armed conflict. 

In the particular circumstances with which we are con- 
fronted at the present conference, our objective is the restora- 
tion of peace and stability in an extraordinarily important 
region of the world. But as we seek earnestly the means of 
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attaining these objectives, let us keep in our minds also the 
pressing need for constructive effort directed toward the crea- 
tion of conditions which will make unthinkable the use of 
armed force. There should be no place for resort to arms 
in an orderly and prosperous world. 

In the Far East probably to a greater extent than in 
any other part of the world there are taking place great 
changes in the thought and the activities of vast groups of 
human beings. Within a few generations Japan has under- 
gone a great transformation, and both Occident and Orient 
have witnessed and been impressed by admirable achievements 
effected by the Japanese people. 

At the Washington conference, the governments there 
represented, after careful consideration of the situation in the 
Far East, adopted the view that the Chinese people possessed 
the capacity to establish a new order. The Nine-power treaty 
was based on that concept. : 

In agreeing to its provisions, the governments which be- 
came parties to that treaty affirmed their belief in the capacity 
of the Chinese to evolve and carry out a program of political 
and economic reconstruction. The signatories to the treaty un- 
dertook to regulate their relations with China and with one an- 
other in a manner which would not interfere with this hoped- 
for development but would indeed encourage and support it. 

During the years which have since elapsed, especially 
the more recent years, the Chinese have made rapid progress 
along a course which tends to confirm the faith on which the 
Nine-power treaty was founded. 

Unfortunately, Japan and China have come into conflict 
and have resorted to hostilities. These hostilities have stead- 
ily increased in scope and intensity. Not only have they 
destroyed many Chinese and Japanese lives and much Chinese 
and Japanese property, but they have at some places taken 
and at many places endangered lives of nationals of other 
countries; they have destroyed property of nationals of other 
countries; they have disrupted communications; they have 
disturbed and interfered with the commerce of practically all 
nations that are engaged in international trade; and they have 
shocked and aroused the peoples of all nations. 


Such hostilities are of concern not only to the countries 
engaged in them; they have affected and they are detri- 
mentally affecting the whole world. 

We are here with a common concern and a common pur- 
pose, and our effort to deal with the situation must be 
constructive. 

We come to this conference to study with our colleagues 
the problems which concern us. We have come not with the 
expectation of working miracles but with the intention of 
appealing to reason. 

We expect to join with other nations in urging upon 
Japan and China that they resort to peaceful processes. We 
believe that cooperation between Japan and China is essen- 
tial to the best interests of those two countries and to peace 
throughout the world. We believe that such cooperation 
must be developed by friendship, fair play and reciprocal con- 
fidence. 

If Japan and China are to cooperate, it must be as 
friends and as equals and not as enemies. The problems under- 
lying Sino-Japanese relations must be solved on a basis that 
is fair to each and acceptable to both. It is not only in the 
interests of China and Japan that hostilities be promptly ter- 
minated and that the differences between them be peacefully 
composed, but it is in the interest of the community of nations 
as a whole. 

The longer the present hostilities continue, the more diffi- 
cult will a constructive solution become, the more harmful 
will be their effects upon Sino-Japanese relations and upon 
the world, and the more will general peace and stability be 
endangered. It is important that equitable adjustment be 
found. 

We come to this conference with no commitments except 
those to treaty provisions and to principles which the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has repeatedly and emphatically 
afirmed. The Government of the United States is prepared 
to share in the common efforts to devise, within the scope 
of these treaty provisions and principles, a means of finding 
a pacific solution which will provide for terminating hostili- 
ties in the Far East and for restoring peace in that area. 


New Blood in the Republican Party 


By HERBERT HOOVER 
Before Massachusetts Republican Club, October 26, 1937 
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for the younger Republican leaders. It is a happy 

participation. The same spirit should be extended 
over the country. The party must have new faces and new 
blood. It must incorporate more youth, both men and women, 
in its councils. The party needs the sincerity, the undaunted 
courage of youth. It is the idealism and virility of youth 
which brings forward motion. 


Te club has made this evening an especial occasion 





The rumor has been going about for the past five years 
that opportunity for youth is gone in American life. We 
hear of a lost generation. I said once that for 150 years 
God-fearing people under the blessings of freedom have built 
up quite a plant and equipment on this continent. The nation 
teems with millions of farms and homes and cattle and pigs, 
despite the AAA. There are railroads, highways, power 
plants and factories, stores and banks, and economic royalists. 
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There are towns and magnificent cities. There are news- 
papers, colleges, libraries, orchestras, bands, radios and other 
noises. It is very sad to contemplate, but it has probably 
occurred to you that all the people who live in these houses 
and all those who run this complicated machine are going 
to pass into the next world. Just as sure as death the job 
of running it is yours and there are increasing opportunities 
in every inch of it. Furthermore, science and invention yearly 
give to us further mighty powers of progress. They create 
a thousand new frontiers of opportunity for youth. 

But over this world have come vast problems in govern- 
ment which are the challenge to youth. Unless they be rightly 
solved there will be less opportunity. 

One phase of these solutions is political party organiza- 
tion. So I propose to talk to you as Republicans about the 
Republican party and the service it can offer in these days of 
national perplexity. 

I am interested in building up the Republican party, 
not as a partisan, but as a citizen. So let us look at it as 
citizens and not as politicians. We are concerned now with 
something greater than a game or securing public office. 

The Republican party, even out of office, is a national 
necessity as a unified opposition party to check excesses and 
protect minorities. But it has a mission far greater than just 
being against. Nor can it be built solely from a collection 
of politicians and a mass of committees, no matter how ear- 
nest and self-sacrificing they may be. 

This party must have a fighting cause; it must have an 
affirmative program; it must present effective methods; it 
must have a forward purpose; it must have idealism, and 
it must be responsive to the needs and crises of the people. 
lf a party should come into power without such definite 
purpose it would be of little good to the nation. It would 
mean only that a few new people have got up to the public 
trough. 

We are concerned with service in a national crisis. Our 
country must have emancipation from the moral degeneration 
of current government methods. It must have emancipation 
from what Walter Lippmann so aptly calls “gradual collec- 
tivism.” It must bring sanity and reform to destructive 
fiscal and economic policies which undermine the standards 
of living of the great economic middle class. It must make 
possible humanitarian objectives which are otherwise wrecked 
by wrongful and ineffective methods. Peace must be made 
more secure. 

If that be so, all the wiles, the tricks, and the petty 
artfulness of politics are of minor moment. 

Before I go further (not that it is of any importance 
but just to keep the air clean) let me repeat once again that 
I de not want any public office. I shall keep on fighting for 
those things vital to the American people. There is no form 
of words that will convince a suspicious politician that any 
man under eighty-five can have any other purpose of interest- 
ing himself in public affairs. The accusation of seeking office 
seems to be the highest intellectual level to which the oppo- 
sition can rise when they are made uncomfortable by argu- 
ment and new proposals. 

There are five great categories of national issues today. 

The first are issues of moral integrity in government. 

The second are the vital issues of personal liberty and 
its safeguards. 





The third are those financial and economic policies which 
affect the standards of living of the people. 

The foutth are the humane issues of security and of 
aid for the less fortunate. 

The fifth are our relations to other nations. 

Some of these issues are new in the last five years. Some 
have developed since the election. All of them are becoming 
increasingly vivid to the people. 

The time has come when the Republican party should 
be reoriented to these fundamental issues. No civilization is 
static. It must move forward or die. Therefore no party 
can be static. It must move forward with the times. 

Our national question is not alone—where are we go- 
ing? But even more—where do we want to go? 

A group of important Republican leaders of all shades 
of thought have put forward a proposal that the party should 
select a policy committee of its most distinguished men and 
women to draft an honest, courageous declaration of convic- 
tions, of positive principles and forward action. It is pro- 
posed that this draft should be submitted to a general con- 
ference of party leaders prior to the Congressional election. 
I support that suggestion. Such a policy committee could weil 
be continued to work out methods within those principles 
and convictions for solution of many national problems to 
be presented later on or to the 1940 convention. I am not 
concerned over details. I am deeply concerned that people 
who are losing their way shall be given a banner of moral 
and intellectual leadership around which they can rally as 
the inevitable day of disillusionment comes to them. 

In the mean time, no greater service can be given than 
discussion and debate of these fundamental questions. Gov- 
ernor Landon a few nights ago made a notable contribution 
to such discussion. Our Senators and Congressmen in their 
daily battles contribute to the formulation of ideas. Nothing 
could be more helpful than the formulation of constructive 
convictions and positive purposes by our state and local 
organizations and our Republican clubs and the press. The 
ideas of the Democratic party are made by one man. We 
want to develop Republican ideas from the party. In the 
face of this crisis there is an ample area of ideas upon which 
to build unity. 

My purpose tonight is not to forecast such a declara- 
tion. It is to urge that it be undertaken by the party and to 
outline something of the attitude or the point of view that 
could be considered in formulating it. 

Today as never before we are faced with moral questions 
in public life. We have had a new deal in public honor. To 
indicate its significance let me ask you a few questions. 

The first of these questions involves intellectual honesty 
in officials and in government. 

Can your government broadcast half truths and expect 
the citizen to tell the whole truth? 

Do you think you can muddle through with framed 
government propaganda and maintain honest thinking in the 
citizen ? 

Do you think the government, which engages hundreds 
of paid publicity agents daily and hourly to eulogize its off- 
cial acts can hold the faith of the citizen in what his govern- 
ment says? 


? [Vital Speeches, Nov. 1, p. 43.] 
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Is it honest or sportsmanlike to answer the argument, 
protest or appeal of the citizen by smearing him as the 
enemy of the people? 

Do you believe all the official statements today? 

Do you think you can let down intellectual honesty in 
high officials and hold up conscience in citizens? 

And there are questions relating to public administra- 
tion. 

Does not the wholesale appointment of government offi- 
cials by politics and not by merit mean a decadence in public 
morals? What is the morality of the recent return to the 
spoils system? 

And there are questions involving commercial honesty. 

Can your government repudiate the covenant of its 
bonds and expect citizens to hold to their obligations? 

Can the government ruthlessly crush competition and 
hold the businessman to fair play? 

Can the Treasury deliberately manipulate the market in 
government bonds and expect the citizen not to do the same 
thing in stocks? 

Is it moral for a government to collect hundreds of 
millions from the wages of workmen under the promise that 
they are kept in a fund for their security and then spend this 
fund on its current expenses and extravagances? 

Is it moral to evade the corrupt practices act by selling 
books to corporations for political funds? 

And there are questions involving the sscalilial of law. 

What happens to the morals of a people when the Fed- 
eral government connives at lawlessness ? 

What of Governors who obstruct the courts and refuse 
to maintain public order? 

Or of workmen beaten and killed by police squads on 
one hand and beef squads on the other? 

Do not all moral restraints disappear and the ugly 
specters of vigilantes arise? 

And there are questions involving the building of char- 
acter in men. 

When the public purse is used to subsidize, threaten 
or cajole the Congressmen and the local communities, are you 
not corrupting the people? 

When you direct the mind of the citizen to what he can 
abstract from the Treasury, are you building for self-reliance 
and stamina in the citizen? 

And there are questions involving the spirit of a people. 

Is it moral for high government officials to stir hate of 
group against group, of workman against workman? 

Is not hate a moral poison to a nation more deadly than 
fear? 

And there are questions involving the sacredness of the 
ballot. 

What does the common expression, 
Santa Claus” mean in public morals? 

Can democracy survive with more and more of its cities 
in the hands of corrupt political machines? 

Do not a multitude of vicious rackets, bribery, blackmail, 
coercion and crime flourish under the hands of these corrupt 
city governments? What does this do to the moral standards 
of citizens and the community ? 

Is the Federal government not abetting these machines 
when it places enormous sums of public money directly and 
indirectly at their disposal—too often just prior to elections? 


“You cannot beat 








Can we hope for self-government when these city poli- 
tical machines regularly manipulate the vote? Does not this 
influence not alone municipal but state and Federal elections? 

Do you think you can maintain confidence in our insti- 
tutions and continually pollute the ballot box? 

A nation is great not through dams in its rivers or its 
ships on the sea or the deposits in its banks. It is great by 
the moral fiber and ‘character of its citizens. Nations die 
when these weaken. 

Is it not the duty of the Republican party to raise the 
banner of emancipation of the American people from this 
degradation, both national and local? 

The world-wide conflict today is true liberalism against 
collectivism. 

Huxley said the first need of debate is definitions. By 
“collectivism” we mean any system where the tendency is to 
make the people the servants of the government or personal 
power as opposed to the government being the servant of the 
people. That is a complicated idea, but it is the age-long fight 
of human liberty. We certainly do not mean collective bar- 
gaining or co-operative marketing. They begin and end 
among the people and are democratic processes. 

I have used the term “true liberalism.” I would prefer 
to use the more direct term of “Americanism.” The term 
liberal has now become the fashionable clothing of all collec- 
tivists, whether they be New Dealers, with creeping collec- 
tivism, or frank and open Socialists, or the unconscious 
Fascists. Its folds can apparently even be entered through 
the Ku-Klux-Klan. 

Our Republicans should not use this term without dis- 
tinction between true and pseudo. Gradually the public is 
learning that “liberal” spelled with a capital “‘L” means New 
Deal collectivism. 

True liberalism is liberty organized under law. It ever- 
lastingly reacts to one test: Does this or that act make for 
the freedom of mind and spirit of men? Does it make for the 
dignity of all men? And let no man tell you that intellectual 
and spiritual liberty are not the sole anchor of American 
civilization. 

It is the most difficult of all philosophies to realize in 
government, because the very freedom which fertilizes the 
soil of progress sprouts also the weeds of selfishness and 
sordid ambition. It can only be realized through prohibitions 
and protections, which prevent invasion of the freedom of 
others. And it rests greatly upon responsibility and self- 
restraint by the individual. 

True liberalism does not start as an economic system. 
An economic system flows from it. The only economic sys- 
tem which will not destroy intellectual and spiritual freedom 
is private enterprise, regulated to prevent special privilege 
or coercion. 

Every new scientific discovery, every new invention intro- 
duces new possibilities of privilege, as well as progress. 
Reform must be ever in motion. We agree with the New 
Deal objectives in removal of abuses. Many abuses were 
cured, and these objectives were advocated by Republicans 
long before the New Deal was born. But the cure is not 
by their method of government by men in the place of 
government by law. Moreover they seek to make us believe 
that abuse cannot be cured without that creeping collectiv- 
ism called planned economy. 
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That “gradual collectivism” is creeping upon us should 
be evident by this time to any understanding American. The 
government manipulation of money and credit, government 
restriction of production, government control of hours and 
wages, the entry of the government into competitive business 
on a large scale, government coercion of upright citizens— 
these are but part of it. The conflict of the two systems 
creates at once attack on constitutional government. Under- 
mining the independence of Congress, packing the Supreme 
Court, the weakening of local and state government, the 
new proposals to invade judicial authority under the guise 
of administrative reorganization are but part of the central- 
ization of government and the increase in personal gov- 
ernment. 

Once economic life is started in this direction it creates 
its own demand for more and more personal power. And 
one of its results is a Frankenstein of hate and national dis- 
unity. There cannot be a system part collectivist and part 
regulated private enterprise. The very conflict of the two 
systems creates one economic emergency after another. We 
witness that at this very hour. Do you think the confidence 
of men, the enterprise of men, is not today chilled to the bone? 

The Republican party can declare the principles of free 
enterprise, regulated to prevent abuse, and it can set these 
principles against all forms of collectivism. It can do still 
more. 

It can declare the principles for cure of abuse which 
will not shackle the enterprise and initiative of men. It can 
do still more. 

It can declare the principles upon which alone a progres- 
sive economic system can produce increasing standards of 
living and security. It can do more. 

It can declare the principles that will emancipate the 
American people from the collectivism which has already 
crept over us. It can do still more. 

It can propose the principles of justice that will stamp 
out the fires of hate and cure the wounds of class conflict. 
It can do more. 

It can declare its convictions on the rights and responsi- 
bilities of free men. That is the spirit of constitutional gov- 
ernment. In those ramparts it can hold against every assault 
on human liberty. 

And here is a paradox. The Republican party becomes 
the conservative party in the sense of conserving true liber- 
alism. 

Incidentally, a new form of planned economy has been 
announced from Washington. That is to be balanced 
abundance. It seems to recall the trapeze. 

What of the attitude toward humanitarian or social 
problems? After five years of New Deal remedies Mr. Roose- 
velt has said one-third of the people are still underclad, 
underfed or underhoused. One could debate that figure as 
too high, but our purpose is not a statistical discussion. 
Whether it is one-fifth or one-fourth or one-tenth it is too 
high for America. 

We have all of us tried to picture the kind of America 
we would wish to see. I pray the day will come in America 
when it cannot be said with truth that any one who will 
work shall be underclad or underfed or underhoused. We 
want more for our people than a minimum of food, shelter 
and clothing. 


But America must think also of the other nine-tenths or 
two-thirds, or whatever it is, which are mostly the great 
economic middle class. I am not thinking of the drones, 
either rich or poor. 

It is the great economic middle class who have spent 
years learning to do their job skillfully who must carry these 
burdens. The skilled workers, the farmers, the professional 
people, the small merchants and manufacturers—they must 
be remembered. Why should they be the forgotten men? 
They have worked and saved to secure the homes, farms, 
insurance policies and savings which build and sustain the 
productivity of this country. 

Government policies which tax, harry and demoralize 
the productivity of the great economic middle class are the 
greatest catastrophe which can come to the one-third of 
underclad, underhoused, underfed. Their redemption must 
come by preserving the two-thirds, not by dragging them 
down. In all his long years Santa Claus never increased the 
standard of living of a nation. 

Our people want jobs. They want a just return for 
their labor. They want opportunity to rise in their jobs. 
They want security on the job. They want security from 
want in old age. They want collective bargaining by labor 
free from coercion. They want decent returns from the 
farm. They want education, health and recreation. These 
and many others are the vital things which our civilization 
must produce. 

They are the objectives and the hopes of every decent 
man and woman. They are the righteous objectives of civili- 
zation itself. The New Deal did not discover these objec- 
tives. No person or party ever had a self-righteous monopoly 
of them. 

The bright colors of wordy objectives are being used to 
camouflage failure. Samuel Johnson said the road to the hot 
place was paved with good intentions. Truly it can be said 
that the New Deal road to salvation is paved with objectives. 
That road badly needs repaving with practical methods. 

The Republican party can declare the same principles 
under which we can reach our social goals and not destroy 
them. 

And there is the point of view of the Republican party 
toward budget deficits, debts, taxes, currency inflation. When 
you deal with other people’s money the word is conservative, 
not liberal, especially with a capital L. 

The Republican party can declare the principles of 
economy which will lift a burden from all who toil. It can 
declare principles of taxation that will not choke enterprise 
and destroy men’s jobs. 

There is discussion in the Republican party as to whether 
it should undertake to declare its position upon these funda- 
mental questions now or wait until 1940. 

I realize the theory of some political leaders is that 
most people vote against something. It is their further theory 
that you only have to stand by and criticize. Give the other 
fellow enough rope and he will hang himself, and thereby 
you win elections. That is an old belief, but I insist it is 
inadequate for the needs of this day. 

If the Republican party has not learned the lesson that 
it must produce principles and program besides being against 
and joy-riding on mistakes, it has not read history. 

You do not long hold the goal and devotion of men and 
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women without definite purpose and principle. The Whig 
party tried all that. 

There is talk of fusion and coalition. Let me make but 
one remark on that. It is a result devoutly to be wished for. 
But the people fuse or coalesce around ideas and ideals, not 
around political bargains or stratagems. If the Republican 
party meets the needs and aspirations of the people who are 
opposed to the New Deal, they will fuse and coalesce and 
not before. They only join in the march if they know where 
we are going. 

And again I return to my opening. 

There is a mighty service to be performed. This party 
must make the humanitarian objectives of the nation pos- 
sible which are otherwise wrecked by wrongful and ineffective 
methods. It must reform destructive economic policies which 


undermine the standards of living of the economic middle 
class, and thus all the people. It must emancipate the people 
from this creeping collectivism and restore true liberalism. It 
must emancipate them from the moral degeneration in gov- 
ernment. 

The interest of the nation requires that the Republican 
party shall provide the country with positive and affirmative 
principles and proposals that will meet these yearnings of 
the people today for a way out and forward. It is a gigantic 
task. But should we not make a beginning? 

That is a task in which youth must join. 

You have the blood and the urge of your American fore- 
bears. You are as good stuff as they. You are better trained 
and equipped than they were. I have no doubt of your char- 
acter and your resolution. 


Secretaries of Spending 


A BUSINESSMAN AND HIS GOVERNMENT 


By BRUCE BARTON, Congressman-Elect, New York 
Before Advertising Club, New York City, October 21, 1937 


of a New England college into the midst of a de- 

pression. It was a small depression compared to the 
bigger and better depressions of recent years; but it was big 
enough so that the boy, who had hoped to find some sort of 
job in the publishing business, got no nearer to the publish- 
ing business than a construction camp in Montana. Subse- 
quently he moved East to Chicago and there, after a couple 
of years, he received a startling letter from the head of an 
advertising agency in New York. It said: “We have hap- 
pened to see some of the things you have been writing. We 
have an opportunity for a copywriter and will pay your ex- 
penses if you will come to New York for an interview. We 
are prepared to start the right man at a salary of $4000.” 

Four thousand dollars! The lad in Chicago could 
hardly believe that there was so much money in the world. 
He was sure he would never be able to earn that much. Be- 
sides he was afraid of New York. He thought of it as a 
cold and unfriendly city. So he wrote and thanked the big 
agency man, and said that as long as he could make a living 
in Chicago he would never come to New York. But after 
a while, the job in Chicago blew up and he did come, not for 
$4000 but for $25 a week. He has been here now for twenty- 
five years. 

Critics of business call it cold-blooded ; how little they 
understand! Ninety per cent of the friendships that mean 
most to me—and I am sure the same is true of each of you— 
have been made in business. They call New York a heart- 
less city; what could be more untrue! New York is a city 
of thousands of country boys who, coming here from every- 
where, have found true friends. It is so warm-hearted and 
small-towny that not only a man’s associates but his com- 
petitors are willing to gather around the luncheon table and 
wish him well. You men in this room know me better than 
any other people ever can. For your presence here, and for 
all that you have meant to me through the years, I thank you. 


A GOOD many years ago a boy of twenty walked out 


You have invited me to say a few words about a busi- 
nessman’s relation to and responsibility for his government. 
In their attitude toward politics American businessmen divide 
themselves into two groups. You make that discovery as 
soon as you announce yourself as a candidate for public office. 
The first group treats you as if you had taken leave of your 
senses, or contracted leprosy, or committed some crime which 
would forever cut you off from association with self-respect- 
ing folk. They say: “You were getting along well, why do 
you want to stick your neck out? Leave politics to the poli- 
ticians. Don’t you know it’s a filthy thing?” ‘The other 
group—and it is much larger, I am glad to report—takes 
the attitude that unless businessmen begin to attend more to 
public business they are presently in danger of having no 
private business to attend to. 

We are paying the penalty in America of fifty years of 
neglect and contempt of politics on the part of businessmen. 
or fifty years at least the first class minds of the country 
have been drawn into commercial life. It may be argued with 
a good deal of force—and in fact I have myself argued in 
the past—that one Edison is worth a hundred sessions of 
Congress; that one Henry Ford has had more influence on 
the development and prosperity and happiness of the country 
than half a dozen of our minor Presidents. This has been 
our philosophy at any rate. Business was the important 
thing: business was the great uplifter of living standards, the 
emancipator from drudgery, the creator of a fuller life. 
Politics was just an occasional day of annoyance in the busi- 
ness calendar. We were a young, rich, fast-growing country. 
We did not have to count the pennies or plan very far ahead. 
We could afford a large amount of governmental extrava- 
gance and inefficiency. So the first class brains went into 
making soap and breakfast food and automobiles; and brains 
that were not always first class were left to make the laws 
and operate the machinery of democracy. 

I say we are paying the penalty of this neglect and con- 
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tempt, and in saying so I do not refer particularly to the 
New Deal. That has, of course, added terrifically to the 
complication and expense of government. But the political 
machinery was complicated, extravagant and antiquated al- 
ready. In a sense we have outgrown our institutions. Our 
government started with the simple technique of the New 
England town meeting. That agency of government is well 
adapted to the administration of Foxboro, Mass., where I 
have spent my summers for some forty years. In Foxboro 
everyone knows everyone else; the qualifications of the candi- 
dates for office, and their performance in office, are matters 
of intimate concern and daily observation on the part of the 
entire community. When the voters are called upon to choose 
between John Smith and John Jones for the office of Select- 
man, they can and usually do make an intelligent decision. But 
when a resident of New York City enters the voting booth 
on November 2nd, he will be confronted with something 
more than a hundred names, only five or six of which he ever 
heard or saw before. He can hardly be intelligent even if he 
wanted to be; and in most cases he is not interested enough to 
want to be. 

Business seeks always to simplify and economize its 
operations. Government—lacking the business view-point, 
and deprived of any active participation on the part of busi- 
ness brains—tends to become always more and more compli- 
cated and expensive. We who dwell in New York City live 
under five separate governments. We are citizens of a 
borough, a city, a county, the state, and of the United States. 
Each of the five has its own staff of officials. We are 
harassed by at least three taxing bodies; we are subject to 
the jurisdiction of four or five different kinds of courts. 
Years ago Henry Ford took hold of the automobile when it 
was a heavy, cumbersome, complicated machine which only a 
skilled mechanic could keep in operation. He cut out dozens 
of superfluous parts, reduced the weight and the cost and 
produced a machine which anyone—even some who are 
below the level of normal intelligence—can operate. If the 
automobile had developed in the same way that the political 
machine has developed, it would now weigh ten tons and cost 
five thousand dollars; it would have attached to it a steam- 
roller, a lawnmower, an egg beater, a permanent wave ma- 
chine, and Heaven only knows what else. The services of 
five or six high-priced men would be required to get it out 
of the garage and onto the road. 

We cannot go on piling department on department, 
bureau on bureau, deficit on deficit. Whether the process can 
be halted before the whole machine breaks down is a matter 
of debate. But certainly it cannot be halted if the trained 
organizing minds in the country merely confine their contribu- 
tions to criticism. The best thing that could happen to this 
country would be the election of a hundred businessmen to 
Congress. In the hope that my candidacy might be an ad- 
vance advertisement of such a development—and not at all 
because I have any illusions as to what one businessman can 
accomplish—lI was led to become a candidate. 

Regardless of your attitude toward the New Deal there 
can be no question in thoughtful minds that the present situa- 
tion in Congress is unwholesome and fraught with danger. 
Ours is a two-party government. It is fashioned on the sound 
assumption that there will be a majority party strong enou zh 
to legislate and administer, and a minority party strong 


enough to make the majority stop, look and listen. When the 
minority is practically eradicated, as it was by the Harding 
election of 1920, Congress ceases to be a responsible agency 
of government and becomes merely a Presidential appendage. 
That is the situation in Washington today. There is now a 
lower House so docile and unimportant that it enacts legisla- 
tion without even reading it. There is a Senate which has 
so far abrogated its sense of responsibility that it elevates a 
man to the Supreme Court without ever stopping to inquire 
whether he was or was not a member of the Ku Klux Klan. 
The human mind and spirit simply are not built to stand 
unlimited power. The proper functioning of democracy de- 
mands an intelligent, constructive opposition. If the situa- 
tion were reversed, and the Republicans were in the over- 
whelming majority at Washington I would say that what 
the country needed was more Democrats in Congress. As 
things stand today, I say that what the country needs in the 
elections of 1938 is at least 100 more Republicans in Congress. 

And of that 100 I could wish that all would be business- 
men and half of them advertising men. In the Cabinet of 
the United States there is not a single member who has 
ever carried a sample case or called on a customer. There is 
no Secretary of Selling in the Cabinet ; they are all Secretaries 
of Spending. The difference between the political point of 
view and the selling point of view is nowhere better illus- 
trated than in the administration’s policy on cotton. During 
the five years ending 1929 the world used 8,300,000 bales of 
American cotton on an average each year. During the year 
ending July 1, 1937, this volume was 5,000,000. As a writer 
in the New York Times remarks: “Here is a revolution which 
put 1,000,000 people out of work in the South.” He con- 
tinues, in language which an advertising man understands, 
“Our cotton problem is very simple, namely, to sell more 
cotton, not to grow less cotton. With millions of people in 
the world nearly naked today, the problem is to grow more 
cotton and to sell more cotton.” 

The politician thinks in votes; the advertising man 
thinks in sales. The politician’s solution for every problem 
is to pass a law, or make an appropriation from the treasury. 
The advertising man’s solution is to survey the market, per- 
fect the product and then stimulate the kind of activity which 
breeds employment and produces revenue. The politician’s 
appeal is presently to envy, jealousy and covetousness; the 
foundation of our current political morality is the philosophy 
of Robin Hood who boasted that he robbed the rich and 
gave to the poor. The advertising man makes his appeal to 
ambition, self-improvement, the desire to excel—the motives 
which have led men to new inventions, new enterprises, larger 
and more profitable achievement. Too many politicians today 
are operating on the assumption that you can build a part 
of the population up by tearing another part down—an 
assumption to which the present action of the stock-market 
is giving a tragic denial. The advertising man wants every 
man and woman to do well because everyone is a potential 
customer. He knows from the sales records of his clients in 
many varied fields that unless we all prosper—the farmer, 
the worker, the white collar man, the small businessman, the 
executive, all of us—none of us can prosper very long. He 
thinks not in terms of dividing what has already been created, 
but of creating more to divide. 

Voltaire remarked cynically that the only thing govern- 
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ment can do is to transfer money from one citizen’s pockets 
to another's. Samuel Johnson wrote, 
How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 

Voltaire and Johnson belonged to that era when, as now, it 
was the fashion among the so-called best people to disparage 
government. Thomas Jefferson believed that “that govern- 
ment is best which governs least,” and the shadow of his 
influence lay over our political life for more than a hundred 
years. Some of us look back yearningly to the days when gov- 
ernment was small and inexpensive, and concerned itself with 
a few modest duties, letting business pretty much alone. We 
shall never live long enough to see government out of business. 
We shall not in our life time enjoy as free a hand as we did 
in the twenties, or be allowed to keep anywhere near as much 
of our incomes. There is no use crying over days that are 
gone; to stand on the side lines and grumble is worse than 
useless. To sneer at government, as if it were merely a 
bothersome load on the back of business, is nonsensical. 

Without government there could be no business. If you 
want proof of that, gc back to the days in this country imme- 
diately following the American Revolution. Industry was 
prostrate; people were debt-burdened and harassed ; fear and 
hopelessness pervaded the land. Only a few months later 
Thomas Jefferson was able to report, in a letter to a friend, 
that this country was of all countries in the world the most 
prosperous and contented. What had happened in those few 
months? Only two things—the adoption of the Constitution 
and the election of George Washington as President. The 
same people were here, the same fields and forests and mines, 
the same rivers, the same resources. Everything was the same 






as it had been, with one exception—stable government had 
taken the place of no government. Men could do business 
with confidence. 

Without a government in which we can all have confi- 
dence there will never be permanent prosperity in this 
country; there will never be any solution of the problem of 
unemployment. There has been too much effort on the part 
of government to produce golden eggs by prodding the 
goose ; to create the more abundant life by promoting scarcity ; 
to spend ourselves rich. The thing is not working. ‘Treasury 
officials at the moment are trying to do what poor Mr. 
Hoover was damned for trying—to whistle the stock-market 
up. The market is only a business barometer, and it will not 
be whistled up nor pumped up. It will go up—and busi- 
ness will go up—when and if there is national confidence, 
mutual trust and united effort. 

If the country is to be put on a really sound basis, we 
who are in business must be willing to sacrifice to a greater 
degree than we have ever done since the war. We must put 
aside pettiness and vesentment; we must cease to look back 
to the good old days. We must realize that people are de- 
termined to have a better life and that they will continue to 
expect government to play an important part in giving it to 
them. We must bring a rapprochement between government 
and business. We cannot do that by standing on the edges 
and criticising. We can do it only by moving into govern- 
ment, giving of ourselves and not merely of our money; ac- 
cepting the fact that government will continue to be very 
much in business, and trying as far as is in our power, to 
contribute to politics something of the energy, efficiency and 
economy, which are the secret of business success. 


Rebirth of Courage in the American 
Businessman 


By HENRY P. DUBOIS 
Before Kiwanis Club of New York, November 3, 1937 


what has become of the vaunted leadership of 
American businessmen? By businessmen I mean 

every American worker, with the possible exception of the 
professional politician, because, in an industrial civilization 
such as ours, every gainfully employed individual, be he a 
storekeeper, farmer, author, factory laborer, clergyman, cap- 
tain of industry, or even a public official, is a businessman. 
Being an industrial nation, brains as well as character 
were supposed to have gone into business. But the present 
government apparently does not think this has been the case. 
A political commentator recently said: “If you are in busi- 
ness, the government assumes that business has corrupted you 
and, therefore, business must be placed in the control of any- 
body except the businessman. Laymen are put into the Su- 
preme Court, lawyers in the S. E. C., Columbia students are 
selected to direct southern farmers, and farmers to direct the 
Treasury. The assumption is that if a man knows nothing 
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about what he is doing, he won’t corrupt it. Business has 
therefore apparently lost caste, not because it is incompetent, 
but because it has lost character. 

The World War, followed by a period of false pros- 
perity and a great depression, left men’s nerves unstrung, 
their moral fiber weakened, and their judgment warped. At 
the depths of that depression, it appeared that America had 
again found the right man and the right program with which 
to meet another crisis. The people rose as a unit in support 
of Roosevelt’s policies, believing that, in attempting to re- 
establish their physical well-being, he would also preserve 
their liberty. 

But a dispute soon arose, both as to his ability te restore 
their prosperity and his intention to protect their liberty. 
If you listen to the spokesmen of the opposing forces, you 
will find on the one hand a single voice speaking authori- 
tatively for a nationwide bureaucracy and, presumably also, 
for the 27,000,000 who gave their consent to its creation; 
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while from the other side you will hear a multitude of un- 
official voices shouting their individual opinions into the deaf 
ears of a bewildered and indifferent public. Their reasoning 
may be sound) but most of their shots have failed to penetrate 
the consciousness of the people. A Ku Klux Justice of the 
Supreme Court! readily attracts a radio audience of 36,000,- 
000, while the readers of all of the political and economic 
commentators in the land are numbered in the hundreds of 
thousands. 

A temporary majority is taking a free ride on a sub- 
sidized pay check, while the minority has become soft, be- 
cause America has become soft. Emerson once said: “Amer- 
ica is God’s last chance to make a world.” And yet, the 
simple virtues and the eternal verities of life have been all 
but forgotten by both sides of the controversy. Conscience 
and initiative have been left at the post in a mad race for 
comfort and luxury at any price. No wonder that a power- 
ful bureaucracy can afford to ignore the criticism of so 
purposeless and divided an opposition. Yes, the opposition 
needs a constructive program, but above all else it needs the 
courage of united conviction. 

Where were the spokesmen for true American liberal- 
ism—liberalism organized under law—during the long years 
of the depression and the subsequent years of New Deal 
domination? Where were the employers of labor and the 
presidents of banks and insurance companies when private 
business was first attacked? Where were the churches, when 
the symptoms of the disease which abolished them in Russia 
first appeared in America? Where were the Daughters and 
the Sons of the Revolution when the things they stand for 
were first threatened? Where were the Elks, the Kiwanis 
and the Masons when alien organizations gained a foothold 
on American soil? Where were the Chambers of Commerce 
and the manufacturers’ associations? They were each dis- 
cussing their own special interests and complacently waving 
aside the new born threat to democracy, with the exclama- 
tion, “It cannot happen here!” 

Therein lies the fundamental cause of the degeneration 
of our times. Cowardice and indifference have infected our 
civilization and bred a disease which may yet prove fatal to 
the things we hold most dear in life. As Herbert Hoover 
recently said:* “Nations are not great by the dams they 
build, or the ships they put to sea. They are great only by 
the moral fiber and character of their citizens. When these 
weaken, nations die.” 

Demagogues do not thrive when strong men are on 
guard. The people need and crave leadership. They will 
mill around in futile circles if left to their own devices. They 
will follow wise leadership, but it must be forceful leader- 
ship; otherwise they will follow the tyrant or the demagogue. 

American democracy would not now be threatened if 
the manhood of the nation had kept alive the fighting spirit 
of its forefathers. The New Deal could never have usurped 
the power which it now holds if businessmen, from the owner 
of the corner grocery store to the captain of industry, had 
stood together and fought for the ultimate welfare of all 
business, instead of cutting each other’s throats and think- 
ing only of today’s sales and tomorrow’s profits. 

The disgraceful situation, which confronted Michigan, 
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Ohio and Pennsylvania last summer, would never have 
reached a stage of insurrection if the United States Steel 
Corporation and the General Motors Corporation had not 
betrayed their industries by stupid surrender to labor gang- 
sters who represented only a small minority of their workmen. 

Many of the futile and destructive measures enacted by 
a supine Congress would never have become laws if Ameri- 
can business had stood its ground and fought in the open, 
instead of hiding in fear of the political bogey man. 

When this crisis is passed, it is quite possible that his- 
tory will place the responsibility for our present predicament 
on the business leaders of the country, rather than on the 
regimenting inventors of the New Deal. 

But out of the wilderness of indifference and fear, we 
are beginning to hear the voices of some men who have not 
lost their courage or forgotten the eternal truths of life; 
men who have held fast to their faith in the ultimate victory 
of honesty and determination. They are as yet few and far 
between, but their voices are becoming more audible every 
day because the people are more willing to listen. Security 
through regimentation is losing its glamor, because the thin 
veneer of subsidized living is wearing off, exposing the ul- 
timate insecurity which lies underneath. 

Civilization was not built on false theories or mob psy- 
chology. It is the product of the courage and intelligence of 
men. The man, who is the very concept of character, is the 
man who said: “Here I stand, I, alone, a human soul, 
clothed in the dignity of the right to own that soul, and the 
responsibility for what I do with that soul.” His name was 
Martin Luther. 

There are men like that in America today, men who are 
not afraid to stand alone and fight for what is right. And 
we are again witnessing the age-old phenomenon that a de- 
termined few, with truth as their ownly weapon, can win 
against the many who are misguided. 

Ten United States Senators, seven of them Democrats, 
proved that you can serve the people even though you are in 
politics. William King, Frederick Van Nuys, Patrick Mc- 
Carran, Carl Hatch, Edward Burke, Tom Connally, Joseph 
O’Mahoney, William Borah, Warren Austin and Frederick 
Steiwer may yet take their place in history as the saviors of 
the republic. Their report on the Judiciary Bill is one of 
the greatest state papers in the annals of America. It was 
that document which, in this emergency, first disclosed the 
reincarnation of the American soul. Their fight against the 
Supreme Court Bill in the Senate was won, in spite of the 
seeming hopelessness of their cause.* 

Early this year, the steel and motor industries were 
threatened, not by a strike for the improvement of the eco- 
nomic condition of labor, but by a sinister threat to its politi- 
cal and economic liberty. For the first time in the history of 
the country, a labor leader succeeded in coercing both em- 
ployer and employee for his own political aggrandizement. 
The United States Steel Corporation meekly surrendered to 
John L: Lewis, and the General Motors Corporation, after 
taking an unassailable position with reference to the sit- 
down strike, sold its soul under political pressure from Wash- 
ington. With the C. I. O. strikers firmly entrenched in its 
plants, the company at first refused to negotiate on the ques- 
tion of collective bargaining until these trespassers had with- 
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drawn. Had bloodshed occurred under those conditions, 
neither the management nor the loyal employees would have 
been responsible for it. But the plants were closed and the 
profits had stopped. These, together with fear of govern- 
mental discrimination, are the only plausible reasons for that 
surrender. Today’s earnings and tomorrow’s dividends were 
more important to the management than the future of 
American industry. 

After United States Steel and General Motors had 
capitulated to the C. I. O., the difficulties of protecting the 
steel and motor industries, from the attacks of unscrupulous 
labor and a regimenting government, multiplied. But, in 
spite of the tremendous odds which this situation created 
against the next victim, Thomas M. Girdler, Chairman of 
the Board of the Republic Steel Corporation, successfully 
refuted the common belief among businessmen that it ‘was 
hopeless to resist the conspiracy between government and 
political labor. He fought his battle and won, because he 
had right and courage on his side. It may be a coincidence, 
but we have heard very little about sit-down strikes since 
that happened. 

Do you think it was easy for Winthrop Aldrich,* Presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank, in the midst of a Stock 
Exchange crisis, to offer an intelligent and constructive pro- 
gram for the remedy of some of the evils which contributed 
to that crisis? He must have known that he would immedi- 
ately be the target of irresponsible attacks and that he ran 
the risk of becoming a marked man among those who believe 
in destroying honest initiative. He stood alone at that time. 
Did the other bankers join him? Did the Stock Exchange en- 
dorse his proposal? No. And yet, in less than two weeks 
one of his principal recommendations was put into effect by 
Federal Reserve edict, and there now appears to be a dis- 
position on the part of the government to adopt others. 
Honesty and logic will triumph when supported by deter- 
mination. 

It would be interesting to know what went on in the 
conference room of the Governing Board of the Exchange 
during those days. The Exchange still has the right to gov- 
ern itself. It has the right to change its own rules. Was 
there no man in that body who had the courage to propose 
that the Exchange itself alter the margin requirements on 
short sales, and in the emergency to recommend again that 
margins on purchases be lowered? Had the Exchange done 
this, it would at least have demonstrated its capacity as a 
self-governing body. But, apparently the Governors pre- 
ferred to acknowledge their capitulation to regimentation. 

During the recent municipal campaign in New York, 
one man stood out as a fearless protagonist of honest gov- 
ernment. With bare fists and an indomitable spirit he struck 
at the very heart of crime. Radio audiences, listening aghast 
to the thrilling disclosures of Thomas E. Dewey,® wondered 
how he dared to name the perpetrators and whispered to each 
other, ‘Some one is sure to kill him.” But men with guilty 
consciences are cowards at heart and one brave soul can cow 
a thousand racketeers into submission. 

We have witnessed a long, consistent and intelligent 
battle, waged by the head of one of our largest public utili- 
ties. He too has been alone. He is not a man of great wealth. 
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He has devoted himself to the welfare of his stockholders and 
his workmen, and above all else he has a deep sense of duty 
to his industry and his country. Wendell L. Willkie, Presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth & Southern Company, has fought 
a lonely battle with no ammunition beyond a clear conscience, 
thorough knowledge of his business, dogged determination 
and faith in the ultimate supremacy of truth. He has not 
yet won his battle, but history repeats itself and, if he per- 
sists, the public utilities of the United States may yet be 
spared to serve the people economically and efficiently. 

From the ranks of labor, there has also emerged a man 
who has refused to surrender. Educated in a school which 
limited its objectives to the economic improvement of labor, 
and inspired by the idealism of Samuel Gompers, he and some 
of his associates have consistently fought political contamina- 
tion of labor; and, as a result, William Green and his labor 
unions are today one of the strongest bulwarks of our democ- 
racy. Threatened with wholesale desertions, undermined by 
political trickery and the power of a rapidly accumulating 
war chest of a clever and unscrupulous foe, he has persisted 
in believing in America and in fighting for the just rights of 
his fellows. There is no finer example of consistent devotion 
to duty. 

For over a year and a half, under the questionable ma- 
ternalism of Madam Secretary of Labor Perkins, the Ameri- 
can merchant marine has been all but paralyzed by a band 
of thugs who have indulged in mutiny on the high seas and 
in insurrection on land. Millions of tons of cargo have piled 
up on American docks and it was becoming dangerous to 
sail on American ships. A clear thinking, determined man 
was made Chairman of the Maritime Commission. When 
the captain of an American ship cabled from a foreign port 
that his crew had mutinied, Joseph P. Kennedy replied: “Put 
them in irons.” The shipping strikes are not over, but that 
one act will probably put an end to mutiny. 

John L. Lewis announced that as soon as he had finished 
off the General Motors Corporation he was going to capture 
the plants of the Ford Motor Company. Henry Ford and 
his employees decided that this should not happen. It has 
not happened and probably will not happen. 

These are but some of the men who have emerged from 
the desert of indifference and cowardice and pointed the way 
to liberty and security. There are others in varying walks 
of life; including Carter Glass and Al Smith, who remain the 
conscience of the Democratic Party; Herbert Hoover and 
Arthur Vandenburg, who represent the true spirit of the 
Republican Party; Frank Gannett, Paul Block and other 
newspaper publishers who are preserving the freedom of the 
press through their exposition of truth; Dorothy Thompson, 
Hugh Johnson, George Sokolsky, and other commentators 
who are conscientiously analyzing the situation for the Ameri- 
can people; Herbert Lehman, the fearless Governor of this 
state, who had the temerity to publicly demand that Senator 
Wagner vote against the rape of the Supreme Court; Sen- 
ators Wheeler, Byrd and Bailey, who, together with the 
majority of the Judiciary Committee, bore the brunt of the 
Supreme Court battle in the Senate, and that valiant southern 
Democrat, Congressman Sumners, who brought the House 
to its feet with cheers, when he said that the Court Bill was 
threatening the solidarity of the nation. And there are still 
others who have remained true to those eternal laws which 
no amount of planned economy and regimentation can re- 
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peal. Such men and women will not be shackled, and it is t 
their kind that we must look for leadership. Out of their 
knowledge, experience and fortitude will come the solution 
of our problems. To be sure, their efforts have thus far been 
scattered. They have not yet coalesced. There is no definite 
plan in sight, and as Herbert Hoover has rightly said: “The 
people fuse or coalesce around ideas and ideals, not around 
political bargains or stratagems.—They will only join in the 
march if they know where they are going.” 

But in the men of courage and foresight who have not 
waited for the coward to follow, in the men who have spoken 
the truth born of knowledge and experience, in the men who 
have dared to call tyrants tyrants, the people of America are 


bound to find the way to coalition, and it will be a coalition 
of character and not of political expediency. And with it 
there will appear the right leader and the right program with 
which to meet this or any similar crisis. 
In the adapted words of the poet: 

Bring me men to match my mountains, 

Bring me men to match my plains, 

Men with greatness in their purpose, 

And decision in their brains. 

Pioneers to clear thought’s marsh lands, 

And with courage in their hearts. 

Bring me men to match my mountains, 

Bring me men! 


Only One Truth 


By RAYMOND GRAM SWING, Foreign Correspondent and Radio Commentator 
Before Herald-Tribune Forum, New York City, October 9, 1937 


FEW years ago a Russian Friend of mine went over 
A to Paris and there visited Miliukoff, once one of the 

leaders of the Russian Duma during its brief and 
frustrated life. Miliukoff told him that he just had a visit 
from a Communist from Russia, a young man who had all 
his education from the Soviet state. This young man asked 
him some questions. 

“Is it a fact, as I have been told,” he asked, “that in 
the old Russia there were many political parties and they 
all disagreed ?” 

“Yes,” said Miliukoff, “there were many parties and 
they all disagreed.” 

“And is it a fact,” asked the young Communist, “that 
there were many newspapers and magazines that also had 
different theories about public affairs?” 

“Yes,” said Miliukoff, “there were thousands of news- 
papers and periodicals, and most of them disagreed, too.” 

“How odd!” exclaimed the young Communist, “when 
there is only one truth.” 

That young Russian it seems to me, gives us in a nut- 
shell the best there is to say for the controlled press. If 
there is only one truth, what could be more intelligent and 
justifiable than to suppress lies? What could be wiser than 
to see to it that the printing presses turn out simply the one 
truth? I must say that 1 have moments when I envy the 
young man from Russia and wish I might have, shall I say, 
a holiday, during which I believed that there is only one 
truth, and that I was in possession of it. 

Germany, Russia, Italy, each of these countries lives by 
the theory that it has the one truth. The democracies live 
by the theory that there is no one truth, that truth is some- 
thing that comes out of experience, and that since experience 
is often painful, the individuals who make up the nation must 
have a voice in choosing the experience. In the autocracies, 
the great prophets who know the one truth choose the experi- 
ence which the nation has to suffer, and the insignificant little 
individual has to suffer or enjoy without any of the satisfac- 
tion of having some voice in his own destiny. In democracies, 
power passes from one group to another. Under the one- 


party system the penalty of disagreement is banishment or 
death, as Russians, Germans and Italians who are present 
could testify. 

Between the two systems there really is no meeting 
ground. There can be no bridge between the conception 
that there is only one truth and the conception that truth 
as man understands it is never single and complete. In the 
autocracies the great, exhilarating dramatic search for truth, 
one of the finest adventures of living, is over. The truth 
having been found, what remains is the grim and sordid busi- 
ness of subordinating and moulding the individual accord- 
ingly. The stronger a nation becomes in subservience and 
sheer physical unity, the weaker and sillier becomes the 
individual. 

Isn’t it so that the controlled press, speaking very 
broadly, exists for the purpose of making the individual weak 
and silly? He musn’t have the information which enables him 
to reach his own conclusions. He must be given the informa- 
tion which leads him only to the conclusion chosen by the 
men who rule the state. Above all he is never to be in the 
position to contradict the man in charge. He musn’t ever say 
to him: that’s not so! That is bunk! The newspapers 
never may say it on behalf of their readers. 

And I suggest that this leads to one of the perils of the 
world today. I am thinking of Mussolini, who has been a 
dictator longer than any of the rest. What does that entail ? 
For all these fifteen years, nobody has said ‘““No” to Musso- 
lini. Nobody has said: ‘“That’s not so! That is bunk!” I 
am not thinking for the moment of the effect of this on the 
Italians whom Mussolini governs. I am thinking of the 
effect on Mussolini himself. For fifteen years to have your 
own way. To be unchallenged. To be uncrossed. What must 
that do to a man’s mind, to his sense of reality? How much 
of the time does Mussolini live in reality, how much in the 
unwholesome myth that he is always right? 

Suppose one day he wakes up, not in reality, but in the 
myth, and stays in it long enough to start something that 
could end in disaster to every member of Western civiliza- 
tion? 
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That is the kind of fear the democracies must feel today, 
not only of Mussolini, but of Hitler and Stalin. For we not 
only believe that there is no one truth, we are quite sure 
that no single man knows all the truth or is wise enough to 
wield so much power. We like to challenge and cross and 
contradict our leaders. We may not provide a spectacle 
that delights the gods of decorum when millions are scream- 
ing: That’s not so! 

When a hundred men preach a hundred truths, all at 
the same time, the noise can be unbearable. But every so 
often we have a kind of sifting down, we make a temporary 
and tentative choice, and we somehow manage to go forward, 
with a lot of dignity in our hearts even if it doesn’t mark 
our behavior. We are often told there is much freedom of the 
press in Russia. And so there is, of a kind. The Russian 
newspapers grumble quite vociferously. They can say that 
this piece of the apparatus isn’t running right, and that one 
needs repair. What they can do is to complain that the 
great machine of the state isn’t functioning as it should. But 
what they can’t do is to criticize the design of the machine. 

Now, that great machine, after all, is the materializa- 
tion of ideas. And it is ideas which are not to be criticized. 
Not even if the ideas prove to be imperfect. Not if experi- 
ence demonstrates that they are incomplete. Oh, yes, there is 
debate within the party, but what a dangerous debate! For 
if the party decides one way, and a hapless individual is con- 
vinced the other way, his vision of the truth either i: 
entombed in his silenced bosom, or ultimately is extinguished 
altogether. If he is silenced, he must henceforth behave 
against his convictions. He must rank himself as nothing. 

His one contribution to his fellow men is to murder his 
own convictions. There is no press in which he can argue, 
no platform on which he can persuade. Nor is that a Rus- 
sian fate alone. The Nazi revolution was signalized by the 
burning of books. It was an honest affirmation of the law of 
the one-party state, which survives first of all by the destruc- 
tion of contrary ideas. The bonfire of books in Germany was 
not a passing violence, an impetuous and forgivable aberra- 
tion. The law that inspired it continues to prevail in Ger- 
many. Only this year the Nazi state has laid siege to art, 
that last citadel of self-expression, where the artist through- 
out civilization has been honored for being incorruptibly 
faithful to his own vision of the truth. 

A nation, fighting foreign enemies, suppresses its free 
press during a war. We know that ourselves. A nation, going 
through an economic crisis, will sweep aside the individual 
to save itself as an economic whole. But the newspapers of 
the lands of the one truth are not in any such temporary 
eclipse. —The war on contrary ideas is to be everlasting. Says 
Hitler, of the artists he calls degenerate—painters like Cor- 
inth, Nolde, Kokoschka, Franz Mark, and of the critics who 
valued them: “I can promise you that all cliques of gossips, 
dilettantes and artistic cheats will be sought out and sup- 
pressed.” And in the same speech, delivered in July of this 
year, he said: “I was always determined, if fate ever gave 
us power, not to discuss these matters with any one, but to 
make decisions. Understanding of so great affairs is not 
given to everyone.” 

And as the decisions of the great affairs of art in Ger- 
many are to be made by one person who chooses not to dis- 
cuss them with any one, so in Italy the decisions in the great 
affairs of state and international affairs are made by one 









person, and the newspapers are told what they are to say and 
what they are not to say. I am going to read a few excerpts 
of the instructions to the Italian press, as published in Paris 
in “Justice and Liberty.” I do so with much admiration. For 
if these instructions really were issued they prove the skill 
and insight of the man who dictated them: 


February 17 (that is, of this year) : Give no news, 
first, of the coming to Italy of Chancellor Schussnigg ; 
second, of his approaching marriage; third, of the disso- 
lution of the Fascist party in Austria. 


February 20: Say nothing of the incident of this 
morning when the military tribunal dealt with a mili- 
tiaman charged with direlection of duty. 


February 26: Insist on the advisibility of Eden 
leaving the British Foreign Office. Let dispatches be 
sent from London reporting the resignation of Eden. 


March 7: Do not publish even in resume the inter- 
view of Il Duce published in the “Popolo d'Italia.” 


March 19: Suppress the interview given by the 
Duce to Ward Price. 


March 31: Do not reproduce the talks of Queipo 
de Llano, too foolish and far from reality. 


April 14: Reproduce and amplify the dispatch of 
the Agency Stefanie from London, which would wel- 
come a fire to wipe out the slums of London, unworthy 
of a civilized epoch. Suggest that Edward VIII, if he 
had remained king, would have done something about 
them. 


April 28: Emphasize the utter mediocrity of Del- 
bos, the strawman of Herriot. Insist on the immoral 
nature of Blum’s book on marriage. 


May 6: It is absolutely forbidden to publish 
articles or make an illusion to the coronation in Great 
Britain. Stick altogether to the Agency Stefanie. 


May 10: Emphasize every regrettable incident dur- 
ing the coronation festivities; undervalue the political 
conversations in London. 


There are many more of these instructions, but these 
will do. They show how a nation can be told what to think, 
not only about its own affairs, but of the character and doings 
of foreigners. Tear down Eden, tear down Delbos, tear 
down Blum. Sow the seed of hatred. One day the flower 
of hate may be needed to back up national action. Nothing 
is too unimportant. Play up bad news about the London 
coronation; play down London political conversations. 

And there is this matter of the Duce’s interviews. He 
presents things one way to his own people and in another 
way to foreigners. Not an Italian invention, I grant. Many 
statesmen make speeches for home consumption and later on 
ambassadors are asked to explain abroad that they aren’t : 
be taken too literally. But that was supposed to happen only 
in democracies. 

To make statements to foreigners which aren’t to be 
repeated in the home press, that is a graver matter. It sug- 
gests that there may be, after all, more than one truth, 
though only one is to be given the support of the home press, 
and in this connection let me say that in Germany there 
are two official news services now. One supplies news to the 
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German press and is what the home-folks get to read. The 
other circulates among foreign correspondents and tells them 
about events which they are allowed to report abroad. They 
get this on the express condition that this news is not to be 
revealed to any German. 

Let me grant in conclusion that in one respect the con- 
trolled press is better than the free press. That is in its 
financial cost. It is infinitely cheaper for a country. The 
paper that can be saved confining the newspapers to a few 
sheets a day, mounts up to huge sums which can be spent on 
raw materials or armaments. The controlled press doesn’t 
need many foreign correspondents. It can get its foreign 
news written quite well at home. It can do without many 
reporters. It can save on cable tolls. 

The once famous newspapers of Italy and Germany, al! 


have declined in size and circulation since control set in. 
Only the party press is thriving. That is true of Mussolini : 
own paper in Italy, and of the “Volkischer Beobachter,” of 
which Hitler is one of the owners, in Germany. 

As well as being cheaper, I should be ready to admit 
that the controlled press is better behaved. It is not so saucy, 
so indiscreet, so vulgar, so full of confusing notions, so 
raucous, so inquisitive, so endlessly and tirelessly kaleido- 
scopic and full of the clash and clang of the conflict of ideas. 
Not even our most partisan newspapers attain any harmony 
in their news columns. The lands of the controlled press 
may indeed look on us with pity. 

And the young Communist from Russia will speak 
for them. “How odd,” he will say “when there is only 


” 


one truth! 


Culture in this Age of Science 


By W. F. 
At Gambler, 


'T is always difficult to appraise the present in relation 

to the past and future; for, even as a little hill can hide 

the Alps from one whose life is in its shadow, so those 
hings which are the matters of our immediate concern today 
» other things 
im as giants 
ture which sith paints of the record of all time. 
yet, in all mindfulness of the warning here implied, one who 
views the world today cannot escape the impression that the 
change which man has seen in the last hundred years is 
something which does not find its counterpart in any like 
period of the world’s history. It is appropriate at this time 
to look back to the beginning of that century which has been 
contemporaneous with the life of this college. We see then 
a world in which humanity was divided roughly into two 
He who toiled had little time for anything 
but toil and his whole life was spent in the effort to survive. 
‘The day’s work commenced at dawn, and lasted until weari- 
ness called for that rest which would give strength to repeat 
on the morrow the tasks of the day before. Day robbed night 
that all might be done that must be done. And so life went 
on from birth to death with, seemingly, but little reason other 
than the provision of a means for its continuance into another 
generation. 

The man of wealth had leisure for cultural pursuits; 
but, even to him, the realms of culture were limited to a few 
fields, and these he pursued in his own immediate surround- 
ings with but little personal contact with his fellow men, 
other than the few whom he had gathered as guests around 
him. In the winter he was snow-bound on his estate, and 
that which happened in the world of others affected him 
seldom, and then but little. It was an age for the develop- 
ment of individual accomplishment in the gentler things of 
yas an age in which conversation was an art. It was 
an age of meticulousness in forms of all kinds. It was an 
age in which it redounded to a man in evidence that he was a 
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gentleman of worth to say that he played well upon the bass 
viol. Kings wrote verses, and their courts were the homes 
of the arts. It was an age of culture, but culture for the few. 

And then, towards the middle of the last century, cer- 
tain new forces came to light. Many an age had passed 
since this earth on which we live was born of the sun which 
shines today. For many an age did this great globe career 
through space—a mass of molten rock, destined seemingly 
to no better fate than that of most things which it falls to the 
lot of fire to destroy. Strange it is that hidden in this piece 
of cast off slag of one of nature’s furnaces, there should have 
existed the potentialities and the wherewithal to make a 
an automobile, a radio apparatus, and the hundred 
and one marvels which the world knows today. Strange it 
is that all these potentialities could have remained hidden 
so long, even through the period of man’s appearance and 
development upon this earth, until they all burst into vision 
in a brief century. Almost within the lifetime of some of us 
here present practically all these things appeared, and the 
As the new era developed, a new 
realm of beings was born of both the wealthy and the poor. 
Even he who was then no longer poor found but little time 
for leisure; for, one of the strong boxes of nature’s secrets 
had been burst asunder, and all men were occupied year in 
and year out with the task of examining the contents and 
piecing them together. Great railroads were created, elec- 
trical machines of all kinds were born, the automobile made 
its appearance, and that great structure which is our modern 
civilization was being built as fast as the brain of man could 
plan it and the hand of man construct it. 

There was ever-increasing hurry and bustle in the air. 
The gentlemen of the old school were no longer segregated so 
completely. Others, whose fathers had known toil, and who 
themselves had grown up in the world of toil, now vied with 
them in wealth. The fusion of the interests of these people 
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culture becoming left in larger and larger measure to profes- 
sionals. There was no time for even the educated man to 
write or play his own music. He contented himself with 
reading the verses of the poets and hearing the music of 
others whose life ws devoted to the production of music. 
The skill of the professional increased as he came to represent 
the only voice which sang, and the skill of him who lived in 
the class of the cultured listeners of yore, and with it his 
appreciation of that which he heard, decreased as he came 
to the point of doing no more than listen; until, as time went 
on, he became bored by continued exposure to that which 
he had not learned to comprehend. He longed for the things 
of lighter vein, which then grew up to entertain his tired 
hours. Even in sports, he developed more and more the role 
of an onlooker, and less and less the role of a participant. 

And now we are coming to the era in which the fruits 
of the age which has just passed have ripened. The benefits 
which science has brought have materialized themselves into 
something approaching final form as regards their bearing 
upon the everyday activities of life. We are approaching an 
era in which all men, even the workers of humble degree, 
have time for things other than the battle against starvation. 
And so once more the pursuits of culture begin to have their 
day; but, no longer limited to a few fields such as literature 
and the arts, they spread their wings over all the realm of 
knowledge in nature. Even science itself, the mother of 
utilitarianism, can find time in her maturity to adorn herself 
with alluring raiment, and in the poetry of the heavens, and 
in the beauty of mathematical design, vie in loveliness and 
in richness of content with the arts themselves. And in these 
things no longer is man isolated from man. As a consequence 
of rapid means of communication, and particularly as the 
result of developments of radio communication, every part 
of the world is sensitive to every other part, and the doings 
of any one of us can become the concern of all. 

With the growth of leisure, the problem of its use be- 
comes one of fundamental importance. There are few more 
unhappy people than those who have attained middle age and 
who have never devoted themselves seriously to any construc- 
tive pursuit. They have gone to the theatre, and having 
given no thought to literature, they are soon sick of the 
theatre. They have gone to the concert, and knowing nothing 
of the fundamentals of music, are sick of the concert. At 45 
they are sick of everything. They continue to go to the con- 
cert because it is the thing to do. They invent a jargon of 
appreciation which can be recognized by one another, with 
the uncomfortable consciousness of the hope that that which 
one says to another may be more intelligible to that other 
than it is to him who utters it. By the time they are 45 
years of age, they have exhausted all of what I may call the 
superficialities of pleasure and there is nothing left to give 
comfort but an ailment or a grievance, seasoned sometimes by 
a morose contentment concerning the inferiority of one’s 
neighbors. While I am harping on this morbid vein at this 
point, the peak of depression in my address, I may utter the 
lamentable thought which has occasionally come to me, which 
concerns the great problem of democracy, and is to the effect 
that it seems insufficient for the happiness of most of us 
that we shall have all that we need or all that we desire. For 
the comfort of many, it is necessary that somebody else 
shall not have something that we have. I draw a distinction 





between this and the desire to have something which some- 
body else has not; for, I fear it is characteristic of many of 
us that we enjoy the inferiority of somebody else in relation 
to ourselves more than we enjoy our own assumed superiority 
in relation to them. 

It is, I think, characteristic of a good game that it shall 
have in it those elements which render possible continued 
improvement without the possibility, or at any rate, the easy 
possibility, of an approach to perfection. In this sense, golf 
is a good game, and billiards is a good game. It is characteris- 
tic of these games that they have survived. It is possible to 
work continually at golf and to improve continually, but I 
am informed by golfers that they are never completely satis- 
fied with their score. They always hope to do better next 
time. On the other hand, pingpong is not such a good game, 
because, in a relatively short time, it is possible to acquire a 
skill so great that that which remains is perhaps not worth 
the acquiring, or is in the realm where chance can defeat 
skill at any moment, and so render the satisfaction of achieve- 
ment abortive. 

However, even should one decide to devote the whole of 
his life to golf, he will soon reach a point at which his en- 
joyment attains saturation, unless at some stage of his golfing 
career he works really hard to build up a fundamental struc- 
ture which can serve as the basis of a continual improvement. 
I would assert that in all things there is more satisfaction in 
the consciousness of improvement than in the finality of at- 
tainment. Participation in any cultural pursuit is like partici- 
pation in a game; and, he who attempts to swallow knowl- 
edge lightly will soon find it ill to his taste and productive of 
mental indigestion. In an age in which a large percentage of 
mankind may look forward to a reasonable amount of leisure 
in the future, it may become as necessary to provide a basis 
for the utilization of that leisure as it is to provide for a 
man’s health. It becomes necessary to work hard in one’s 
youth, that one may know how to play in one’s maturity. 

In advocating the pursuit of some cultural activity, one 
frequently meets a barrier of discouragement founded upon 
the view that life is too short to pursue more than one road 
of activity and that he who seeks, for example, a cultural out- 
let for his spare time in the arts must forever remain a 
dilletante in the presence of those who pursue that art as 
their life’s work. There are many who add fuel to this 
discouragement. Among them is the disciple of self-deprecia- 
tion who frequently seeks distinction for modesty, hopeful, 
however, that you will regard his remarks concerning himself 
as arising only from this virtue and representative in actuality 
of a lack of recognition of his own powers, which only he is 
supposed to possess. You may discover this individual occa- 
sionally by agreeing with him in the conclusions concerning 
himself which he voices. You will be apt to observe a sudden 
cessation in his conversation, a mixture of heat struggling 
with calm in his countenance and a subsequent demeanour 
suggestive of the fact that you are not the kind of person he 
likes to talk to, and that he hates to tell even himself why, and 
therefore, prefers to avoid your company. Among these be 
ings are those who acquire a sort of reputation for pro- 
fundity by a dignified avoidance of ever saying anything. One 
is supposed to be impressed with the tremendous significance 
of that which would be said if anything ever were said; but, 
nothing is ever said. Among them are to be found the high- 
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brows, whom I heard defined as persons educated beyond the 
natural limits of their intelligence. These people will tell 
you that it is foolish to try to play the violin, or to paint a 
picture, and that it is presumptuous on your part to think 
that you can, unless you devote your life to it. And yet, I 
beg of you not to be discouraged by such awesome warnings. 
For what, in actuality, is the life, for example, of ninety per 
cent of those who devote their lives to music and make their 
living thereby? I see one of them attending that orchestral 
rehearsal in the morning. In the afternoon, | see him attend- 
ing a meeting of the musician’s union. In the evening, I see 
him engaged at the concert. Next morning I see another re- 
héarsal. In the afternoon, I see him teaching pupils. In the 
evening, I see a party or even a game of poker. And so 
throughout the week and throughout the year; and, I see 
that individual with very little more available time for his 
own private practice and mediation on his art than is avail- 
able to almost anybody else, who has a reasonable amount of 
leisure to devote to an avocation. The essential thing is that 
one shall have that fundamental training and guidance in his 
youth, which can form a basis of progress firm enough to 
build upon. The period of this training need not be long. It 
is something which is secured by many in our day as an ad- 
junct to general education, and it is something which could 
be very adequately secured by a recognition of the need for 
it in our college and university training, a need which in my 
judgment will become more and more apparent as the years 
roll by. He who caters for this need may never play as 
Kreisler plays, and he may never paint as Michael Angelo 
painted, but it may be his hope that he will create a poten- 
tiality of accomplishment which can give not only satisfaction 
to others, but provide a lasting source of satisfaction to him- 
self throughout life. 

As a corollary to the foregoing expression of views, may 
I cite the suggestion of a recipe which has been assuming 
greater and greater importance in my own life within recent 
years, the recipe for not growing old. It is characteristic of 
youth that it is continually enjoying new experiences and 
finding new things. In fact, I doubt whether one would be 
wrong in saying that this in itself is youth—of the spirit— 
and he who is progressing at something may have, even be- 
yond the allotted three score years and ten, at least the illu- 
sion-of youth for himself and, indeed, for others; and, after 
all, the illusion:is all that matters, for his flesh and bones are 
of little concern, alive or dead. And when the time for 
departure comes, it is a source even of exhilaration to think 
of the spirit as leaving its earthly frame because it seeks a 
more active abode, rather than to vision it as dying with the 
clay which through life has been its servant. 

When one stresses the needs of cultural pursuits, one is 
often met by the frown of the utilitarianist, who demands 
that that which man does shall be of use. But what, in the 
last analysis, is the purpose of all the things which are “of 
use’? The whole world is a gigantic machine with parts 
of ever-increasing complexity striving towards some goal 
which as yet seems ill defined. What is that goal? Is it 
merely security from sorrow, and freedom from hunger and 
pain? If such is the only goal, universal suicide may well 
present itself as a worthy candidate to secure that end. If 
it be not the only goal, there remains the positive realization 
of happiness, and this state, in which man is happier alive 
than had he not been born, is the one which I present to you 





as the ideal. Let utilitarianism be the ultimate servant to 
that end. Utilitarianism must work towards an active end. 
If it serves merely a passive role to create ultimately a leisure 
of idleness, the final lot of man will be a less happy one, than 
the lot of him who toiled from morn to night a hundred 
years ago; for, the toiler at least had no time to meditate upon 
his boredom. The most staunch utilitarianist may decry the 
worthlessness of all art, but he will spend his life in building 
for himself and others the fortune which he needs for leisure 
and for the utilization, for example, of an ambition for travel, 
that by railroad, steamship, and automobile he may finally 
visit Rome and see the paintings of Michael Angelo. I do not 
belittle the worth of utilitarian activities, nor the value of 
those whose lives are spent in their furtherance; but, I do 
claim that much of the joy which they experience in life comes 
from those intricacies of financial, executive, and engineering 
development which, in their complications and richness of 
content, assume for those who engage in them the fascinations 
of an art, differing but little in degree, and perhaps, in the 
last analysis, little in kind, from those fascinations which give 
joy to him who is in the process of realizing an artistic crea- 
tion in marble, in paint, or in verse. How often the active 
man of business fails in health when he has retired. How 
often he wanders back to the old haunts of his office to find 
something to do. The weakness of his administrative activi- 
ties and of his financial operations, as a means for ultimate 
happiness, lies not so much in failure to give him happiness 
while they last, but in their failure to continue to give happi- 
ness after he has retired. If the painter, or the musician, or 
the poet has an advantage in this permanence of happiness, 
it lies in his ability to draw upon his source of happiness to 
the end; and, I would maintain that the developments of 
science are providing increasingly, even for the man of affairs, 
a leisure in which he may season his life with those interests 
which do not die on receipt of his last salary check. 

I believe the Good Book has something to say concern- 
ing young men dreaming dreams and old men seeing visions ; 
and, while I do not yet wish to place myself too far in the 
van of the latter category, I nevertheless like to vision a 
millenium for humanity in which science, through the order- 
ing of those powers which now exist within her, has brought 
to realization an economic state where man need vie no longer 
with man for possession, and nation need strive no longer with 
nation for conquest. In this millenium, I see not a world of 
sloth, for I am yet conscious of the wise statement to the 
effect that Satan will not fail to find mischief for id's hands 
to do. If there is nothing to do, men will fight. They always 
have, and always will. No, in this millenium I see no idle- 
ness. I do see even strife, but strife of a new form. It is a 
strife of intellect, a strife which exists among men of science 
even today. 

As I have sat from time to time in gatherings of men of 
science, I have been impressed with an ever-growing feeling of 
comradeship which extends throughout the world and knows 
no nation as its boundary. One sits at his dinner and he sees 
across the table Professor So-and-so, whom he knows perhaps 
but slightly, a man who lives perhaps on the other side of the 
globe, a man with whom he may have had frequent occasion 
to disagree in the literature of his subject, a man with whom 
he sometimes may have felt quite angry. And yet, as he sits 
there looking at Professor So-and-so, he knows that if his 
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antagonist should die, he would grieve; and that if some mis- 
fortune should happen to him he would feel at least a little 
sorry. He might meet Professor So-and-so in the fury of in- 
tellectual combat. He might call down from high heaven 
the wrath of the gods of logic upon him; but, it would seem 
almost impossible to do this without asking him to dinner 
afterwards. 

If only the fruits of science could be properly adminis- 
tered throughout the world, the kind of combat I have 
visioned, extended to all the empire of the intellect, would 
represent all the wars which need remain. It is the centers of 
learning in our country and in other nations which must pro- 
vide the ammunition for these peaceful wars of the future. 
The more these warriors of the intellect wage their combat 


and the more the principles for which they fight become the: 


concern of men, the more will the wars of old vanish from the 
earth and the more will their destructiveness be replaced by 
the constructive features of that richer strife. 

Great is the heritage which has come to mankind within 









the generation that now lives; but, the elements of that herit- 
age are disordered in their relationships one to another. The 
blessings of science can be made to serve many unworthy ends. 
Even now, in ever-increasing crescendo, we hear the voices 
of propaganda calling through the appeals of flattery, of 
humanity, of pride, and all the other portals of weakness in 
the heart of man, to beguile the spirit of the nation to a 
strife for principles whose inner content is hard to fathom 
from the clothes they wear. Great is the responsibility and 
great the opportunity for one, who, like your President, as- 
sumes at this time the task of moulding the vision of the 
nation’s youth, that it may know how to judge between prop- 
aganda and the voice of truth, that it may recognize greed 
masquerading in the cloak of righteousness, that it may know 
reality from shadow, and that it may learn to put what nature 
has yielded to the service of humanity, and to replace the 
poisonous satisfactions and greedy hopes which infest the na- 
tions of today with the joy which comes from kindliness 
towards all men. 


The Practical Progress of Science 


By IRENE JOLIOT-CURIE, Nobel Prize Winner in Chemistry, 1935 
Broadcast to Herald-Tribune Forum, October 9, 1937 


T is only recently that science is considered as one of 
the important activities in the life of a civilized country. 

In the end of the nineteenth century, the number of 
scientists was extremely small; a few men in a few countries 
changed all the scientific knowledge of the world. 

Yet their fundamental discoveries led to a tremendous 
development of technique in industry, and to a complete 
transformation of the conditions of life. One of the most 
striking features of this transformation is perhaps this possi- 
bility of rapid communication between all parts of the earth, 
which makes for the solidarity of all the other countries, for 
no great economical or political event can occur anywhere 
without bringing its repercussions on all the world. 

The development of technique, the easy exchange of 
thought between the scientists, brought by scientific discov- 
eries, had for consequence the extraordinary development of 
scientific research. No scientist can boast today of being thor- 
oughly acquainted with even one of the fundamental divisions 
of science. The complexity of the apparatus has also in- 
creased to such a degree that the laboratories, as the scientists 
themselves, must have a specialization. Scientific work is now 
a vast collaboration between the institutes of research of 
which every one must have a general scientific education and 
a detailed knowledge of some branch of research. 

Yet, it is only quite recently that people began to realize 
that scientific work needs an organization of its own. Until 
now, very few scientists have been really appointed for work- 
ing in the field of pure science. Most of the situations are 
devised for teaching purposes and there are too few of them. 

Forty years ago Pierre Curie, who had already attached 
his name to important discoveries in crystallography and in 
magnetism before the discovery of radium, had no sufficient 


means of living and no laboratory; Marie Curie could study 
in the university only by a miracle of energy, for she had 
to earn by her work the small sum of money she needed to 
live very poorly in Paris. A great part of their activity, a 
great part of their time was given to this struggle for life 
without profit to science. The conditions are better now. 
Yet we may be sure that many young men or women would 
be working successfully if they had been able to overcome 
material difficulties. 

The ever-growing number of young scientists needed in 
the laboratories must be found among the students in the 
universities, or in the schools designed for the formation of 
vrofessors or of engineers. The problem of their recruitment 
is a difficult one. No success in examinations can guarantee 
the scientific gift of a student. The final selection must be 
made in the laboratory. 

Small scholarships are needed to allow all the promising 
young students to attend university teaching. Other scholar- 
ships must be provided to enable many of them to try their 
capacity for scientific work. Those who do not possess the 
special gifts necessary for pure research work should have the 
possibility to return to teaching or technical work with their 
professional qualities improved by the stage in the laboratory. 

For tho’e who succeed, situations must be provided as 
well as money for the expenses of their work, and possibilities 
for working in different laboratories. Efforts have been made 
in several counti ies to realize such an organization; in France, 
great improvements are due to the government of the Front 
Populaire. But there is much to be done and each nation 
must cooperate for this great purpose of international impor- 
tance, the progress af science. 
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Schooling Our Patience 


VIRTUES OF THE NEUTRALITY ACT 


By SENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS [D], Utah 
Over CBS, from Salt Lake City, November 4, 1937 


HE question I am asked is, Shall the President apply 

the Neutrality Act? I assume that the question is 

asked as a result of the fighting, bloodshed and destruc- 
tion of property in the Far East. The question which I shall 
answer therefore will be, Shall the President apply the Neu- 
trality Act against China and Japan? Without the least hesi- 
tation my answer is, “No, he slould not.” 

It is, of course, charged that the President should apply 
the law because it contains a mandate that whenever the 
President shall find that a state of war exists, he shall pro- 
claim the fact and thereafter set into motion those provisions 
of the Act which he deems proper under the circumstances. 

There is ghastly war in the Far East and there have 
been various phases of it for a long time, but there is not, 
strictly speaking, a legal state of war there. By that I mean 
that neither China nor Japan has declared war, and neither 
one of them has even declared a state of war to exist. Thus 
to date, a state of war, as that condition would affect other 
than the fighting nations, does not exist. It is well for the 
world that this is so, because, terrible as the lawlessness and 
the bloodshed are, they are not as bad as they would be if 
a legal state of war existed. And they are today very much 
easier to correct than if the world had to adjust to peace 
after having recognized a state of war. 

I realize that such statements as these sound insincere 
and smack of begging the question to those who cre reading 
the newspaper headlines. And if the consequences were 
merely a legal face-saving by hiding behind a difference be- 
tween a dictionary definition of what constitutes “War” 
and a “State of War,” I should not stoop to such an argu- 
ment. ‘The facts, though, are these: neither country has de- 
clared war; and, what is more, neither dare face the re- 
sponsibility of declaring war. That means that neither coun- 
try wants war in the legal sense and both want to avoid the 
conditions incident to a state of war. These statements be- 


ing true, we now should ask, How would the application of | 


the Neutrality Act affect the present condition? It would 
put America in the position of recognizing a state of war. 
Immediately each nation now fighting, or both of them, might 
declare that war was forced on them as a result of America’s 
action, and the present ignoble lawlessness would become a 
glorious war. A war, too, which would by the government 
affected be justified and therefore made bigger and more in- 
tensive by appeals to patriotism, sacrifice, devotion to country, 
and glory which governments resort to when they clai.a they 
are forced to fight for what they consider right. 

To turn today’s needless, senseless and useless slaughter 
into righteous deeds, justified under the necessities of legal 
war, is a step which America should hesitate before taking. 
I repeat, the responsibility of changing the lawlessness of 
the present slaughter and destruction which is now con- 
demned by the thoughtful of the whole world into a justifi- 
able war, on the score that such war was forced upon them 


by America’s action, is a responsibility too great for us to 
assume. It would be a responsibility with direful effects upon 
the whole world and it would be ours, because the present 
conditions are at least localized. Other nations have not been 
directly affected so far, because neither combatant can claim 
a war right, but each could in the light of a recognized exist- 
ence of war. For example, the present fighting does not 
justify the Japanese navy molesting the shipping of the world, 
but a recognized state of war would. Bad as conditions are, 
they are not as bad as they would be if we force Japan or 
China to recognize the existence of a state of war. 

Therefore, I say that the President should not apply 
the Neutrality Act, because to do so would be to change the 
present lawlessness into lawful war, where national honor 
and glorious sacrifice would turn the present awful wicked- 
ness into a righteous defense of might. 

There are those who might say that the picture I have 
painted would be an impossible one. If that is so why then 
does not Japan call what she is doing “war”? Why does not 
China declare that Japan is attacking her, and thereby make 
the declaration that war has been carried to her borders and 
that a state of war exists, because she must fight to drive 
out the invaders? The answer is a simple one: either action 
would make conditions worse instead of bettering them. If 
China and Japan will not admit war, then America should 
not force the admission. 

Such an attitude, I insist, is properly consistent without 
the Neutrality Act. The last three neutrality acts were all 
passed primarily to keep America out of war. The present 
very difficult situation was pointed out by some of us, when 
we protested that to pass a mandatory neutrality act meant 
to consider all wars alike. It was shown that wide discretion 
must be left to the Executive, because no two wars could 
be exactly the same and our relation to them would always 
be a changing one, never a constant one. 

But the spirit of America was, and is, to condemn war 
and a resort to war. In the neutrality acts this certainly was 
done, for never in our history was war so universally con- 
demned as it was during the discussion of these bills. The 
acme of condemnation came with the declaration of the late 
Senator Robinson, when he said, “We want no war and we 
want no profits gained from war!” 

The death and destruction in the Far East are not only 
ghastly, but they are also useless. All that either side may 
ultimately accomplish can be accomplished in other ways. 

If the application of the Neutrality Act could by any 
flight of the imagination stop the fighting, we might be for- 
given in attempting it. But it would not. It would be purely 
a unilateral action, which would not affect the fighting one 
whit. Under the Neutrality Act both belligerents must be 
treated equally. By it, condemnation of the fighting of both 
China and Japan would result, and not a condemnation of 
the wrong-doer in the fight. Impartial neutrality is a physi- 
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cal impossibility. If we do nothing, we help the stronger. 
If we act impartially, we still help the stronger. No one 
in America would want to see us allied with either of the 
combatant states; above all, no one wants to see us aiding 
the stronger of the two. But an application of the Neutrality 
Act would do just that. If we should embargo the shipment 
of arms and ammunition, we would not in any way affect 
the ability of the state with plenty of arms and ammunition 
from continuing the war. If we should refuse to sell to all 
except those who could come to get our products—which is 
the Cash and Carry characteristic of the present Act—Japan 
only could buy our goods because no Chinese boat could get 
past the Japanese Fleet. The American people would not 
stand for taking sides in this way. Of course, we could main- 
tain that we were impartial, but there can be no impartiality 
if an action of ours will throw all of our resources to the 
side of the nation strong enough to come to take them. 

The effect of the application of the Neutrality Act 
would be to boycott the trade of the belligerents. If Japan 
now justifies herself in fighting in China on the score that 
China is boycotting her goods, could she not turn the hate of 
her people against us if we, like the Chinese, boycotted her? 

The virtue of our Neutrality Act rests in the fact that 
we condemn war; that we put restraint upon ourselves by 
proclaiming to the world that we will stress our duties as 
a neutral, rather than demand our rights. The Neutrality 
Act is self-imposed to keep us from taking steps which might 
cause us to become involved, as a result of maintaining a 
right. The Act is domestic legislation—it means nothing to 
the rest of the world unless it is put into force at the same 
time as similar action on the part of others. Action solely 
by us would in no sense restrain either of the two present 
combatants in the Far East. 

Applying the Neutrality Act would not remove Ameri- 


can interests from the Far East. It would, after a time, 
leave American citizens without even an implied protection 
against wrongful molestation, which they now have. 

We do not want war. We will have to be long-suffering. 
We must restrain ourselves almost beyond endurance; but 
we should not take action which might invite insult. If we 
want to keep out of war in the Far East, and I know we do, 
we probably must be prepared to stand wrong-doing on 
the part of others, and I hope we can do so in justice to our- 
selves. 

We must school our patience and forgive, but to ask of 
the American people that they restrain themselves in the 
face of insult, is asking more than the American people will 
ever stand. 

Single-handed condemnation of two fighting belligerents 
—treating each equally—often forces both to recognize be- 
fore the world that they are at war. This would bring noth- 
ing but ill, with more war in its wake. We cannot afford to 
do this. We should not do it. We would wrong one of the 
present combatants by making her helpless before the other. 
We would be unjust to the other of the combatants, in that 
it would arouse her to drastic sacrifice in defense of a posi- 
tion which she must not be forced to maintain. 

There is no sacrifice too great to be endured by a nation 
that will give its all when it considers it has been unjustly 
treated. We have no right to judge our actions merely from 
our own standpoint, when those actions will affect other 
states. 

China and Japan’s psychology, their theories, their wills 
to action, must be studied and appreciated before we take 
action. To study the particular conditions of the particular 
nations affected, is our duty before we act. In this Far East 
crisis, damnable as it is, we have not yet done this. Let us 
act only to heal, not to cause wounds to be more deeply cut. 


National Trends in Public Welfare 


By WILLIAM HODSON, Commissioner of Public Welfare of the City of New York 
Over WABC, October 22, 1937 


AM asked to give you some of the highlights of the dis- 

cussions which have taken place at the New York State 

Conference on Social Work, which closes today. Much 
of the discussion has centered round the insecurity of life for 
millions of people in this country and the necessity for estab- 
lishing a larger measure of security and insurance against the 
hardships and misfortunes of life than we have at the pres- 
ent time. During the past ten years, many fundamental 
changes have occurred in the American way of thinking about 
our common problems and in the American way of seeking 
remedies for the difficulties which beset us in industry, in 
government and in our community life. In the human wel- 
fare field, the changes in our thinking and action are typified 
by the phrases which we use to describe our activity in aid of 
human beings. We used to talk about “Poor Relief,” now 
we talk about “Public Assistance.” We used to talk about 
“Charity,” now we talk about “Public Welfare,” and from 
the more humane basis of public assistance and public welfare 


we are moving towards social justice, which includes govern- 
mental aid in the establishment of insurance against such 
hazards of life as unemployment, old age, sickness and de- 
pendency among mothers and their children. 

The Federal Social Security program, established under 
the leadership of President Roosevelt, has carried us a long 
way on a national scale from local charity, public or private, 
to national public welfare in the broadest sense and this pro- 
gram is leading us from the old-fashioned idea of charity to 
the newer conception of social justice. I am sure the Presi- 
dent and those associated with him in the social security 
program would be the first to admit that much remains to 
be done. Let us look at some of the facts which indicate the 
nature and extent of insecurity in America: 

First, take unemployment. Millions are jobless because 
of their replacement by machinery; seasonal work; cyclical 
unemployment ; incapacitation ; age deadlines in industry, ill- 
ness, etc. 
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Next, take old age. Half of some 7,000,000 individuals 
over 65 years of age are dependent. The aged face longer 
expectancy of life, but a shorter work period in industry be- 
cause of age deadlines. Since 1850, the number of persons 
over 65 years has increased, it is estimated, from 600,000 
to 7,000,000. 

Then, take sickness. From two to three per cent of our 
people are seriously sick at any given time—which means that 
millions are incapacitated daily and unable to work. The loss 
of wages and the medical expenses encountered by these fam- 
ilies increase their economic burdens at a time when they can 
least afford it. 

And, finally, consider industrial accidents. Some 3,000,- 
000 industrial accidents take place annually in America— 
25,000 of which are fatal. These accidents cause lay-offs 
from work, medical bills and, often, permanent incapacitation. 

The great need in America today is for hard, straight 
thinking on social problems. The great mass of people must 
achieve a clear and sound recognition of their economic and 
social needs and when they have fully understood their prob- 
lem they will find practical means of extending and com- 
pleting the great social security measures which are now on 
the statute books. But let me warn my listeners against hasty, 
crackpot legislation of the Townsend type. Such legislation 
is utterly disastrous in its consequences to the people of this 
country. As we go along let us keep our feet on the ground, 
recognize the limitations that must be faced and develop our 
program to the farthest limits possible under the conditions 
which exist at the present time. Whether America’s social 
security program stands or falls, whether it meets the needs 
of millions of needy and underprivileged citizens, and whether 
politicians instead of trained workers direct the program, de- 
pends upon the enlightened self-interest of the American 
people and the kind of leadership that they get, both in posi- 
tions of high public responsibility and in private life. It is 
the responsibility of the social workers of the country to help 
keep politics and politicians out of social security, to work for 
adequate care for those who need it and to fight for wide- 
spread civil service in public welfare administration to insure 
the appointment of competent personnel instead of clubhouse 
loafers. 


Our task is to broaden and to deepen our program of 
social justice through the social insurances and thus prevent 
people from falling into the pit of destitution and make it 
unnecessary for them to undergo the “means” test as a basis 
for public assistance. Direct relief on a “needs” test basis will 
always be necessary as a supplement to the insurances and 
as a means of introducing some flexibility into the insurance 
systems which tend to be inflexible and which do not provide 
for emergencies. We do not wish to keep millions of people 
under a meticulous kind of public surveillance and scrutiny 
longer than is absolutely necessary to meet their basic needs. 
We want our people to enjoy the benefits and the security 
of insurance against unemployment, insurance against old age, 
insurance against accident, disease and sickness. Now, the 
tragic thing in American life today is the fact that in some 
industries in some parts of the country annual wages are too 
low to provide a minimum subsistence level for the workers. 
This is bad enough for the worker with a small family, but 
it is infinitely worse for the worker with a large family, be- 
cause he gets the same wage regardless of the number of 
children that he must support. We are faced with the 
anomaly in this country that some people on relief, receiving 
only a minimum amount in order to keep body and soul to- 
gether, are getting more in terms of relief allowances than 
would be provided for them in wages, if jobs were available 
to them. This must not go on. It is obvious that a floor must 
be established for annual wages throughout the country and 
there must be no trap doors in that floor through which people 
fall into destitution. 

And so, friends, let us extend unemployment insurance 
to those workers who are not now covered. Let us speed up 
the annuities under the Old Age Assistance insurance plan 
so that people may get them before 1942. Let us establish as 
soon as feasible and practical some system of health insurance 
or, at the least, public assistance benefits for those who are 
suffering illness and ill health. By doing these things and 
establishing a decent minimum below which wages may not 
fall, we shall come closer to the goal of security and social 
justice and provide for our people a better and a happier 
way of life. 


Youth and Reconstruction 


By HOWARD G. FULLER, Attorney 
Before North Dakota State Teachers’ Association, Minot, North Dakota, October 29, 1937 


L‘THOUGH I address you from without the ranks of 
your profession I trust I may freely speak of your 
responsibility in directing the thought and moulding 

the character of youth. 

We are today in the course of a transition which is not 
orderly progress from one to another order of organized 
society. It is an abrupt and revolutionary change that is 
rocking the foundations of every polity in the world ; a change 
that already indicates an impairment of the basic form of 
our American democracy. 

Whatever may be the virtue or malevolence in the ulti- 
mate of this transition those who today are the wards of 


our guardianship in the schools and homes will be the future 
beneficiaries or victims; beneficiaries if, in the end, a sover- 
eignty of intellect and character may prevail; victims unless 
the teachers of youth in the school and college and home shall 
rise to the challenge of the day. That challenge is not to 
teach an immediate or aggressive participation in the affairs 
of government or partisan controversy, but to point the way 
of dispassionate understanding. 

This has been the ideal of American citizenship: a free 
man of good character. And it is our theme that a stubborn 
and inexorable movement of mankind threatens its complete 
submergence. 
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As the true aim of education is a search for the truth, 
we cannot plead that we are unable to understand and we 
ought not admit we are indifferent to the momentuous events 
of history in which we now play a part. Intelligently and 
dispassionately we should be willing to undertake the search 
from past cause to future effect and discover what we may 
do to lift that future to something better and brighter than 
it appears. 

Beginning with the rise of Feudalism we note how gov- 
ernment and form of government is based upon and serves to 
protect the growth of an economy. We observe how the 
Feudal land-holding barons and nobility at the top of the 
structure support and are supported by the crown and that, 
below them, a great mass of people are in service and peas- 
antry. Artisans and skilled craftsmen emerge from this lower 
class and grow in number. Tradesmen multiply, expanding 
their activity and influence. Gradually a great middle class 
takes form, building up and monopolizing manufactury, 
trade, finance and commerce. It opposes the influence of the 
land-holding nobility and there comes to dwell in the hearts 
of men a hope and the wish that each may be free from 
domination of personal rulers in the attainment of his indi- 
vidual well-being. 

So Feudalism declines. Monarchy, its protecting arm, 
is weakened. Abruptly there comes in being a new form of 
government in a new world: Democracy. It reverses all 
former conceptions of economy and public rule. 

The framers of that government started with the ideal 
of the individual citizen as unrestricted and as free from su- 
pervision or direction by government as sound polity would 
permit. From that ideal of independence and sovereignty in 
the citizen, they proceeded almost grudgingly to limit the 
powers they must delegate to a central authority. Fearing 
that someone, sometime, might attempt to usurp or abuse the 
powers which they were thus obliged to surrender, the authors 
of that democracy created a peculiar and rigid framework of 
government to stand as a barrier against personal rule or 
autocracy. 

The power to make and the power to carry out or exe- 
cute the laws was divided. The congress, itself divided in 
two houses, was to enact laws but the congress was given no 
power to supervise the operation of those laws. The execu- 
tive, empowered to execute the laws, was given no authority 
to make laws for the people. It was well understood that to 
invest one person with power both to make and execute laws 
was to create a monarch or, given the modern name, a 
dictator. 

The paramount purpose of this new democracy was to 
recognize and preserve from interference by government the 
fullest measure of individual civil rights in the citizen con- 
sistent with government of the whole. But the result of 
creating those rights was to lay the foundation for a new eco- 
nomic order of society. As we see government by democracy 
follow government by personal rule or monarchy, we observe 
an economy sometimes called private capitalism succeeding 
the era of Feudalism. 

As seen by proponents of social reform, private capital- 
ism presents a picture of huge units of industry, transporta- 
tion, commerce and finance combined in one gigantic institu- 
tion of economy largely controlled by a comparatively small 
group of men. 


But a discussion of theories of social or economic change 
is not material to this discussion, except to make this note: 
our present economic order, whatever it may be called, is so 
built into government, and our democracy rests so completely 
on individual and constitutional liberty and right of property 
that private capitalism cannot be displaced without destruc- 
tion of the form of government by which it was created; by 
which it lawfully is protected. The particular objections of 
social criticism now expressed by powerful leaders cannot be 
met by reform, except as reform means to make over. 

Human beings in their fear and confusion were never 
so beguiled into deep and troubled waters than those who 
mistakenly believe that proposed laws and new methods of 
government recently proposed and partly enacted are but 
changes within the framework of existing institutions. 

In 1933 there was projected into our law a new pattern 
of economy and polity. I refer to the New Deal. Not the 
new deal considered as a personal or political administration ; 
not the New Deal considered as a temporary distribution of 
benefits through the power of federal borrowing, taxing and 
spending; not the New Deal distorted by a partisan electorate 
into class envy and distrust. 

But I refer to the complete outline of a new economy 
and a new government found in the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act and the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933. 
It is true the NRA was invalidated by the Supreme Court 
because it handed over and delegated to the executive com- 
plete control over the industrial life of the nation, offending 
the constitutional requirement that law-making power shall 
be confined to the Congress. It is true the AAA was in- 
validated by the Supreme Court because it gave to the execu- 
tive officials and boards powers which even the Congress did 
not possess to direct the farmer in the conduct of his own 
local business; and power to influence obedience by penalty 
or by rewards which could not be refused. 

True, these particular acts of Congress are not now in 
force. But these laws, and especially the NRA, have been 
redrafted and divided in a number of separate measures some 
of which already have been enacted; all of which in due 
course will become the law of the land by one means or 
another. 

This is not a second New Deal. It is the New Deal; 
the scheme which the brilliant Litvinoff in its beginning re- 
marked would entrench capitalism more deeply than ever in 
America. But, to the Russian statesman, that difference may 
be unimportant which contrasts private enterprise and agri- 
culture managed in reasonable limitation by its owners with 
a mere semblance of private right completely and autocrati- 
cally dominated by the state. 

It is clear that the first definite step in the direction of 
this reform makes inevitable its completion and discernible 
the consequences. When government becomes an instrument 
to shorten hours and increase wages, the pressure of organized 
labor effectively and repeatedly will be applied. For no change 
in human nature has been proposed. As cost of production is 
reflected in higher commodity prices, or the alleged cost of 
production used as a reason for higher prices, a consuming 
public will insist on protective control in its favor. 

By methods direct or indirect, constitutional or now un- 
constitutional, and unavoidable control of prices will follow. 
Private industry will be subjected to a squeeze of opposing 
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public interests, applied by a government made popular in 
the degree of the pressure applied. 

As, in the case of the railroads where rate-making has 
been opposed to wage increase, the financial aid of govern- 
ment to industry will follow, or be forced upon private in- 
dustry to keep wheels running and doors open. 

Effectively then government will have muscled in. The 
partnership of government with industry, which has been 
advocated, will be complete, government holding the con- 
trolling vote by reason of its check-book. Our own experience 
in respect to certain railroad systems supports this language 
of Mussolini: “The capitalistic concern, when in difficulties, 
throws itself like a dead weight in the arms of the state.” 

He might have added that there are ways of creating 
those difficulties and accelerating the movement. 

Whether we take the view of the socialist that modern 
industrial and finance capitalism is falling or has collapsed in 
its own weakness, or merely recognize the irresistible char- 
acter of the force now directed against it, makes little differ- 
ence. The end is an order of enterprise, industry and agricul- 
ture which cannot be called: private when the owner’s rights 
of management are so fully exercised by the public; when the 
owner is servant in his own house. 

In this view of the plain visible factors of a new and 
gigantic industrial, executive, government, is it possible to 
find that simple constitutional and political pattern we so 
well have known? On the contrary, its puny framework in 
three divisions is demolished. 

The law-making Congress has no part in the administra- 
tion of this new economy. Laws are to become mere regula- 
tions, thousands and thousands of regulations, made and re- 
made from time to time by executive boards and commissions. 

The courts are to have no part in that administration, 
except as the powerful arm of Federal criminal law may 
reach out to punish the one who dares violate this new form 
of executive compulsion. 

Once the Congress grants the broad executive power of 
this new economy, the function of the law-making representa- 
tives will cease. Once the Court sanctions the system as con- 
stitutional, the function of the Court in this respect is ended. 
boards will wield more 
power, of a legislative, executive and judicial nature, over 


A combination of executive 
the affairs of more citizens, and over property and contract 
rights more far-reaching than did the Congress, the Execu- 
tive and the Supreme Court combined, when government was 
a political compromise; not an industrial bureaucracy. 

This is a picture of a government made mechanical in a 
technological era. It also is the picture of an American 
adaptation of the Italian corporate state. The picture is 
made from plain and simple provisions of existing and pro- 
posed laws, just as the Italian pattern can be seen in the 
Italian Labor Charter of April 13, 1926, and kindred 
Italian measures. 

The picture is obvious to one who will look with un- 
partisan eyes on unescapable facts and observe what people 
are doing instead of listening to what people say, or to what 
people may believe, that they are doing. It is obvious to one 
who will look to provisions and effect of law in which, alone, 
the pattern of government may be found. 

In Russia the liberal, humanitarian, philosophy of social- 
ism furnished the speeches of leaders who led a revolutionary 


force with the shibboleth: “Down with Royalists; long live 
Democracy!” But the Russian dreamers of a more abundant 
life are in exile and Russia lives to maintain a personal 
dictator. 

In Italy the proletariat of workers, moved in class 
antagonism against economic royalists, and in similar hope of 
social perfection, gained their point for a time. The general 
strike had placed them in control. But social reform and 
equality is not now discussed in Italy. There the right of 
private ownership, and the right of employment, is retained 
as a legal fact. But private right, private capital, private 
management, and labor are all swept under control and 
domination by the personal government that came into being 
when the old order fell. 

What has brought about a weakening of the framework 
of our constitutional democracy: the law-making representa- 
tives of the people abdicating and delegating their independ- 
ent authority to the executive; the judicial branch of the 
government discredited, weakened, and falling under execu- 
tive pressure? 

As the struggle and perseverance and enterprise of men 
of character and strong hearts built to greater and greater 
proportions an American empire of industry, finance and 
commerce, a consciousness of class was accentuated. A sympa- 
thetic envy drew men into groups, each looking upon the 
more fortunate in sullen watchfulness; groups finding com- 
mon interest in class, and class moved toward mass resent- 
ment. 

War’s aftermath, depression, drought and unemploy- 
ment added a spark that turned a mass emotion to a revolu- 
tionary psychosis. 

But there were no palace gates to tear down. There was 
no door of the Bastile on which force could beat its mailed 
fist. Democracy was only an invisible body of law; an ideal 
and a hope man had written into words. 

As democratic government was law; as law was govern- 
ment; there was just one object to attack and one method 
of successful attack. A new law, or system of laws, formu- 
lating a new pattern of government was and it is the answer. 

Constitutions might stand in the way but, when class 
and mass emotion has been fired by teachings false or true, 
who is there to protect the constitution from the flame? 

Courts may sound their judicial warning, but how may 
it be heard when louder voices are more satisfying in mass 
psychology ? 

We here are taking the New Deal as expressed in law 
and proposed law. We are taking our original democracy as 
created in the provisions of law. We are examining the legal 
effect of superimposing the one upon the other. To aid in 
that examination we have turned to the history of great 
movements. We again see man rising in his slow, awkward, 
and powerful way from a known past to a future but partly 
visible. 

From its background we can see that the movement 
toward the main ultimate result of the New Deal, considered 
as a new pattern of government, long has been obvious. That 
result, in the unmistakable effect of law, is just as plainly 
the equivalent of a state capitalism as the result of the con- 
stitution was democracy, creating and protecting the individ- 
ual freedom and private right of each citizen. 

Born in the travail of revolution the American capital- 
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istic order protected by democracy was destined to be suc- 
ceeded by another form. Simply enough the question is 
whether the new is a complete abrogation of private right and 
ownership, as in Russia, or a compromise of private right 
legally recognized but arbitrarily dominated by and for the 
state, as in Italy. 

But no form of government is so consequential as the 
substance of human character of which it is made. Whatever 
the form of this new régime it will be administered by men; 
by men of today, and by men of another day. 

Thus a true democracy cannot be made, certainly it 
cannot be preserved, by mere provisions of law. It must be 
made of tolerance in the heart of the citizen, and some faith 
in his fellowmen; of the independent character of honest 
self-reliant citizens. On the other hand a personal rule or 
autocracy can thrive only in the intolerance that grows out 
of personal or class antagonism, and the subservience of the 
citizen. 

The New Deal as a modern type of political architec- 
ture essentially may be good but, to last or serve a valid 
purpose, it must be reconstructed after today’s craftsmen have 
concluded their efforts. There is too much in this formation 
of our own human frailty; not the best of our thought and 
inspiration but much of the worst of our emotions. 

We are being driven by class distrust and mass antago- 
nism. The ghost of the caveman has returned from his dark 
and ancient haunts. His form walks voiceless by our side 
casting a weird and melancholy spell in the twilight of a 
world’s reason. Envy poisons our soul to see only greed and 
selfishness in others. We have lost the power of straight or 
honest thinking. We no longer question in sober judgment 
another’s right to that which he may seem to possess. We 
simply want what he has and we do not care by what honesty, 
privation or enterprise he acquired it. 

There once was a time when a bit of star-marked cloth 
floating in the breeze so thrilled the heart that we would 
say: “I too am an American.” We felt secure in democ- 
racy because we felt a kindly kinship with others under that 
flag and a pride in the traditions it symbolized. 

But now the caveman within us cheers with derision 
when someone points the finger of scorn at bankers, all 
bankers; at judges, all judges; at lawyers, all lawyers; at 
the rich—and everybody who seems to have more than we 
have is rich. And when we are in doubt about someone to 
dislike for the wrongs we imagine, the caveman supplies a 
fitting and all-embracing object for our maledictions—a 
broad classification we can refer to as “they.” 

There is one good thing we can do about it. There is 
one way we can bring about a reconstruction of human faith 
and character and, with it, the triumph of democratic prin- 
ciple built on human tolerance. 

And that is to teach the truth to the youth of today. 
We can teach the thing that strong character is made of. 
We can teach the forgotten ideal of freedom and liberty 
and right of the individual, functioning in self-government, 
rightly entitled to the fruit of his individual initiative, energy, 
honesty, skill, brilliance of intellect and moral courage. To 
the dauntless courage of youth we can add straight thinking, 
that they may bring to future government the democratic 
spirit of compromise; that they may redirect the course of 
government so far as it can be toward its original objective. 

We can teach them that for a century and a half the 


freedom and right of the individual citizen, protected by the 
Constitution and the Courts, inspired the dreams of the poor- 
est American youth in the humblest circumstances until, 
breaking the bonds of handicap and environment, he rose to 
the heights of financial and industrial success; and that with 
him America became the richest and most powerful nation 
in the world. 

We may have to admit that was youth’s dream in a 
golden era now fading. But it is a better picture than one 
of the youth who must ask an agent of a blueprinted economy 
to put him in place like a piece of human machanism in a 
Russian machine or in the ranks of a Fascist army. 

Every boy and girl should understand this simple fact: 
that the well-being of the citizen, when the power and pat- 
ronage of government has become personal, depends upon 
his meekness and humility. His share in the honey-pots of 
power depends on how subservient and obsequious he is will- 
ing to be. But, when it appears that the citizen is in danger 
of autocratic punishment for his independent thought freely 
expressed, whether he is a college president, a member of 
Congress, a judge, or the most humble citizen, it is time for 
truth to find out what is happening to constitutional democ- 
racy. 

We can teach that autocracy may continue only by a 
leveling process by which all are subjugated in a dependence 
on government; that there can be no such mental or moral 
subjugation until the youth surrenders his faith in individual 
right, lawfully protected by law; until his bright hopes are 
blighted by the false and insidious teaching that he cannot 
rise by his own resources and daring and that he is but a ward 
of the government; or the helpless victim of a class domina- 
tion. 

When it is said that the fathers of this democracy were 
socialists, we can show that is not true; that they were in- 
dividualists who created a polity based on no other foundation 
than individualism. 

When those for whose character we are responsible fall 
under the demoralizing spell of envy pitted against greed and 
mass against class, we can show them a portrait: just the 
serene, kindly, sympathetic face of a man looking down on 
the bitterest civil conflict of history. And under the name of 
Abraham Lincoln we can write the words: “With charity 
for all; with malice toward none.” 

If we teach that autocracy means enslavement of the 
citizen ; that autocracy grows and enslavement takes place in 
the exact degree the citizen trades off his personal independ- 
ence for the gratuity and favoritism of government; that 
nothing good can come of a vindictive or revengeful spirit; 
that there is no wrong in the acquirement of individual pos- 
sessions, then no blue print of a regimented society can be 
made smooth enough and no order of autocracy can be made 
strong enough to keep the children of American democracy 
from their rightful heritage. 

If the educators of American youth meet this crisis be- 
fore it is too late then a new generation of fearless, compe- 
tent, straight-thinking architects, in a few years time, may 
critically examine the work of those who now call themselves 
builders. They may supply the elements now so conspicuously 
lacking: tolerance and the democratic spirit of compromise. 
In the debris of a democracy that is falling they may find, 
and they may replace, the stone the builders rejected: the 
head of the corner, individual freedom and individual right. 
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Tax Reform or What 


By ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY, of Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery 
At Annual Meeting of the Cotton-Textile Institute, New York City, October 27, 1937 


HE present federal tax laws are a mess. During the 

last few years one unfair provision after another has 

been enacted into law without regard to the effect of 
such provisions upon sound tax principles or upon relative 
ability to pay. We haven’t known what to expect next in the 
way of new and strange taxes or what effects they would 
have on business, but we have learned to expect the worst. 
What this country really needs is a nonpartisan commission 
to sit down, for several years if necessary, and revamp the 
entire tax structure so that the businessman will stand some 
chance of making some sense out of it. 

It will be a long time before that is done, however, and 
the most we can hope for in the immediate future is to cure 
some of the worst sore spots in these unfair laws. I notice 
that the Cotton-Textile Institute will make recommendations 
to the House Ways and Means Committee when it meets 
next month to “iron out the rough spots” in the tax laws. 
‘The seven changes in the undistributed profits tax which you 
are prepared to recommend look good to me. They are along 
the lines that all of us have been working since the tax was 
foisted upon business last year. 

I read about the tax program of your Institute in your 
monthly “Current Information” bulletins where it is out- 
lined in some detail. There were a lot of other interesting 
subjects in the bulletins that I saw, such as discussion of 
Wages-Hours legislation, crop control legislation, trade 
treaties, the latest Administration farm program with its new 
processing tax, and Social Security taxes, to name a few of 
them. The whole legislative and administrative situation 
down at Washington has long been so complicated that a 
businessman cannot hope to follow it without plenty of help 
from his trade association. I was glad to see that you are 
getting good service from the Institute, and hope you appre- 
ciate it. 

Whether the government patches up the undistributed 
profits tax or not, we have still to deal with a complicated 
jumble of taxes and will probably have them with us for 
some time to come. I have been asked to point out how you 
can operate your businesses under these unfair laws. I am not 
going into the details of the tax laws here. You have all 
heard and studied dozens of suggested procedures during 
the past year. You know you have to watch and guide 
every step of your operations so as not to be caught by heavy 
penalty taxes. To manage a business under these circum- 
stances requires careful budget preparation and forecasting 
of the year’s operating results well before the end of the year. 

This is at best a difficult thing to do, and the difficulty 
is often magnified by the selection of the wrong time to make 
up the accounts. Too many concerns are using the calendar 
year for their fiscal period, although they are conducting a 
seasonal business with an annual cycle which ends at some 
time other than December 31st. To try to value inventories 
and receivables when these are at or near their peak may lead 
to the overstatement of profits and the consequent overpay- 
ment of taxes in substantial amounts. The larger the inven- 





tories, the greater the possibility of the variation of a small 
percentage in valuation making the difference between a profit 
or a loss for the year. 

Every business enterprise has a Natural Business Year, 
which should be adopted as its fiscal year. It is the twelve- 
month period which constitutes the annual cycle of the opera- 
tions of the business. Generally, the Natural Business Year 
will end at the time when the business activities of the enter- 
prise are at their lowest point—when inventories, receivables 
and liabilities are at their minimum. At this point, small 
variations in the valuation of assets are not so likely to be 
serious in their effect on the year’s operating results. 

From the standpoint of taxes, the more accurate results 
obtainable by the use of the Natural Business Year are of 
considerable importance. Of equally great importance is the 
fact that when business is at a low ebb, the management has 
more time to devote to the problem of income taxes. If early 
consideration is given to this problem, operating results can 
be estimated and studied a month or two before the close of 
the year, dividend policies finally determined, and necessary 
steps can be taken in time to minimize the surtax on undis- 
tributed profits. To this end, it will, in many cases, be advan- 
tageous to take a physical inventory at the time these studies 
are made, with a view to obtaining at an early date the most 
accurate operating data possible. 

Another thing that can be done to facilitate operations 
under the maze of complicated and unfair federal tax laws 
is to liquidate subsidiaries. A good many corporations have 
found it advantageous to do this and they have been liqui- 
dating their subsidiaries on a fairly large scale. By this means 
they have mitigated or avoided capital stock and excess- 
profits tax duplications and have minimized the income tax 
on intercompany dividends. The liquidation of subsidiaries 
quite often simplifies the problem of estimating earnings and 
dividend payments for the undistributed profits tax, and in 
some cases holding companies have avoided the personal hold- 
ing company classification by liquidating their operating sub- 
sidiaries, or by merging the holding company into an oper- 
ating subsidiary. Of course, the case of each taxpayer must 
be considered on its merits and the advantages of federal tax 
savings must be considered in connection with any state tax 
advantages of keeping the subsidiary in operation. 

Taxpayers have been getting rough treatment from the 
Treasury. Where rulings and deficiencies are unsound or 
unfair, do not hesitate to fight them. It is worth while to 
do so, and this is pointedly indicated by the large proportion 
of Board of Tax Appeals decisions which have recently gone 
against the Treasury. Last June the Board overruled the 
Treasury in fourteen successive cases. The arbitrary treat- 
ment of taxpayers was obvious, and in three of these cases 
the Treasury had assessed fraud penalties without any ap- 
parent justification. 

The air in Washington is charged with an atmosphere 
of hate directed against so-called big business but the cru- 
saders or buccaneers, whatever you choose to call them, have 
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fired so many broadsides that, believe it or not, they have 
been hitting many innocent possessors of a little money which, 
admittedly, was honestly accumulated. 

The latest blast was the loop-hole bill designed to plug 
up all loop-holes no matter who invented them. It was a 
political trick, but like a lot of others it worked. When put 
to proof it developed that the so-called loop-holes mostly were 
specific sections of the income tax law which had been writ- 
ten by Treasury representatives who contended that they 
were improvements upon the old law. And what happened ? 
Taxpayers who kept meticulously within the law were held 
up to public scorn and convicted before they were tried. It 
was flagrantly dishonest and an exhibition of gross intoler- 
ance, but quite in line with the Black intolerance of the last 
few years. (Black with a capital “B”). 

To anyone who looks realistically at the financial situa- 
tion in this country, there are some things that are fairly 
plain. 

The annual deficits of the federal government have 
more than doubled the national debt in the last seven years; 
it has jumped from $16,000,000,000 in 1930 to about $37,- 
000,000,000 at the present time. That $37,000,000,000 must 
be paid off some time or it will have to be repudiated or in- 
flated out of existence. If it is repudiated, the banks will fail; 
if we have inflation, almost all of us will fail. If the debt is 
to be paid there will be higher taxes or less spending. We will 
have to have not only a balanced budget, but a budget surplus 
as well. 

Gross inaccuracies in budgetary requirements, coupled 
with a growing disbelief that there is any real intention or 
desire to keep expenditures within revenue probably had much 
to do with the recent sharp decline in the stock market. 

The estimated surplus in January of this year was 37 
millions. Six months ago the deficit was to be 400 millions. 
Now it is a deficit of 700 millions. 

It is interesting but somewhat maddening to look back 
over some of the President’s 1932 campaign speeches. Here 
is something we can all agree with, taken from his speech of 
acceptance of the nomination: 

“Just one word or two on taxes, the taxes that all of 

us pay toward the cost of government of all kinds. Well, 
I know something of taxes. For three long years I have 
been going up and down this country preaching that gov- 
ernment—Federal and State and local—costs too much. 
I shall not stop that preaching. 

“As an immediate program of action, we must abol- 
ish useless offices. We must eliminate actual perfunctions 
of government-—functions, in fact, that are not definitely 
essential to the continuance of government. We must 
merge, we must consolidate subdivisions of government, 
and, like the private citizens, give up luxuries which we 
cannot longer afford. By our example at Washington, 
we shall have the opportunity of pointing the way of 
economy to local government. .. . 

“T propose to you my friends, and through you, that 
government of all kinds, big and little, be made solvent, 
and that the example be set by the President of the 
United States and his Cabinet.” 


Five or six times in the last four years the President has 
promised or intimated that the budget would be balanced, but 
the budget will never be balanced by promises. It can be bal- 
anced by cutting government expense, and it will take a lot of 








political pressure in the form of votes to bring that about. It 
cannot be balanced by spending hundreds of millions to build 
dams to raise more crops and spend more hundreds of millions 
to plow the crops under or destroy them. 

We must realize that the removal of inequities from the 
existing law will mean a large loss of revenue. If spending is 
to continue the budget will not be balanced if a less aggregate 
in taxes is collected. Under a fair law many will benefit but 
rates will be raised so that those who are not unfairly treated 
now will pay more rather than less. Here is the strongest ar- 
gument for less spending but taxpayers will not be the ones 
who settle that problem. 

During his recent western trip the President promised 
to balance the budget but he also promised more spending. 
He didn’t even mention tax reforms. He has never taken any 
interest in it. Why should he? 

The kind of tax reform we will get if we don’t watch 
out will fasten heavier taxes on business. 

The government has done everything it could to prevent 
business from making money. Is it surprising that business- 
men are thoroughly scared? The government hopes, of 
course, that the temporary recovery created by spending will 
resume next month or next year and that business will make 
a lot of money so that revenues and employment will be in- 
creased; but thin profits and big risks do not appeal to the 
investor and now it looks as if we may have depression back 
on our hands again. People with money are not only afraid 
to invest it in new enterprises, but even established businesses 
in some cases seem to be afraid to operate. 

If taxes are so high that profits are too small to make 
business worth while, investors will not be anxious to put 
their money into business and the government will have to 
look elsewhere for its taxes. A couple of weeks ago General 
Hugh S. Johnson wrote in his newspaper column: 


“If putting big money to work is all risk and little 
or no gain, there are very slim pickings for government 
among the rich. 

“That leaves government no choice but to tax the 
employed poor to feed the unemployed poor and the 
whole idea of taking from the haves to give to the have- 
nots becomes just taking from the have-littles to give to 
the have-nothings, which is exactly what is happening. 

“The tax policy keeps the have-nothings large in 
number because money is not working to make jobs and, 
because money is not working, the government must get 
much money from the poor.” 


Washington has found that businessmen are easy to bluff. 
That’s why there has been no real fight to balance the budget 
by a reduction in expenditures. It may not be nice to have 
government representatives single you out for persecution and 
prosecution but can’t that sort of thing be carried too far? 

It all depends on the atmosphere! If someone, or some 
event, has caused the public to doubt the divinity of a pro- 
nouncement from the throne a public question of great impor- 
tance looms up to excite the public and obscure the embarras- 
sing event. That’s the true reason for the inexcusable tax 
investigation. It is said that in order to make us forget Black’s 
history we were treated to a war scare. 

No wonder we have a messy tax law. And there is little 
reason to expect a better one if the only critics of the present 
law are the few who pay. 

Taxpayers in the United States are a dumb lot. They 
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forget that taxation without representation is tyranny or if 
they remember it they do not have the same courage which 
our forefathers had. Or, it may be that they have representa- 
tion. They paid most of the campaign expenses of the party 
in power; they have the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States representing all business; the American Bar Associa- 
tion representing all lawyers, the American Institute of Ac- 
countants representing all accountants. These organizations 
time and time and time again have pointed out the gross ine- 
qualities of the present law, but each representation merely 
produces more grotesque inequalities. 

Maybe we ought to admit in the first place that no 
one in Congress pays the slightest attention to businessmen, 
lawyers and accountants. 

Maybe taxpayers had better change their representa- 
tives. Maybe the campaign contributors should ask for fair 
and decent treatment from Congressmen before election in- 
stead of making their wholly futile requests afterwards. Big 
shot tax-paying businessmen condemn racketeering and at the 
same time pay hundreds of thousands of dollars for advertis- 
ing space in political programs and souvenir autographed 
books and what do they get for it. Less than the small shot 
businessman gets for the hundred dollars he pays to keep his 
racketeer from handing him a stick bomb. 

I suggest a change. If the taxpayers have been treated 
like children why don’t they realize that to be treated like 
grown-ups they had better approach Congress with something 
stronger than resolutions and arguments. 

Congressmen understand only one language and if you 
don’t talk that language you might as well save your breath 
and your moeny. 

Their language is votes and more votes. As far as I 
know the 2,000,000 taxpayers fail to realize that we have 
about 50,000,000 voters. How can the taxpayers interest 
enough votes to get a real hearing in Washington? Why 
not tackle the labor vote? Labor votes in million lots. Labor 
now sufters and will suffer more from burdensome taxes and 
unbalanced budgets 

The idea is borne out by the statistics which show that 
the burden on the gainful worker is now more than three 
times as heavy as it was before the war. According to a 
pamphlet published by the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the total cost of government per gainful worker was 
$96 in 1915 and increased to $316 in 1936. The cost of gov- 
ernment per worker increased that much in spite of the fact 
that the number of persons gainfully occupied in the United 
States is now about 13,000,000 higher than it was in 1915. 

Everybody is going to suffer from excessive taxation, in- 
cluding the laboring man, and even the President seemed to 
realize this before he was elected. I am going to quote from 
another of his 1932 campaign speeches. After stating that 
total government expenditures amounted to one-third of the 
entire national income, Mr. Roosevelt said: 


ur 


That is an impossible economic condition. Quite 
apart from every man’s own tax assessment, that burden 
is a brake on any return to normal business activity. 
Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who labors 
because they are a burden on production and can be paid 
only by production. If excessive, they are reflected in idle 
factories, tax-sold farms, and hence in hordes of the 
hungry tramping the streets and seeking jobs in vain. 
Our workers may never see a tax bill, but they pay in 


deductions from wages, in increased cost of what they 
buy or (as now) in broad cessation of employment. There 
is not an unemployed man—there is not a struggling 
farmer—whose interest in this subject is not direct and 
vital.” 


Businessmen are talking these days with labor leaders 
and will keep on talking for some time to come whether they 
like it or not. 

It looks as if labor unions are to have their day. Where 
they exist I suggest an effort be made to reason with them 
about taxes. Tell them that the present intolerable burden 
of taxation is forcing businessmen to raise prices and there 
is a limit to such a course. There won’t be anything left for 
high wages if governmental expenditures are kept at present 
levels. 

If business hasn’t talked with labor leaders and won’t 
there is no chance for voting help there. But if those busi- 
nessmen who are talking with labor leaders will ask their 
support in this tax mess, why isn’t there a chance for co- 
operation ? 

Either a business can stand high or higher taxes and 
unfair and more unfair taxes or it can’t. If it can I have no 
message. If it can’t I believe that labor leaders, who are 
smarter than many think they are, will see that wages and 
taxes are as closely tied together as the Siamese twins. 

It doesn’t sound reasonable but I believe that labor 
leaders want business to be profitable enough to pay good 
wages and to operate without expensive shut-downs due to 
disputes over rates of pay. 

And if unnecessary and burdensome taxes are a con- 
trolling factor in reducing profits so that wages must go 
down or plants close I believe labor leaders will talk sense. 
Good business is the friend—not the enemy of labor. This is 
so true that if you will say it often enough and loud enough 
some day you will be heard. Bad business is an enemy of capi- 
tal as well as of labor. Bad labor leaders are enemies of labor 
as well as of business. Throw those who preach and practice 
bad business methods out of your councils, ask to meet repre- 
sentatives of labor who believe in fair wages for a fair day’s 
work and assure them that your accounts are honestly kept; 
tell them that you are willing to have certified public ac- 
countants analyze the result of your operations and that they 
can have copies of the accountant’s reports. 

In my opinion the time has arrived for the professional 
accountant to be called in before the strike is called. 

The American Institute of Accountants has just cele- 
brated its Fiftieth Anniversary. During the entire period of 
its history there never was a time when its members would 
even consider making a biased report and they are more de- 
termined than ever to tell the truth about accounts, let the 
chips fall where they may. Labor leaders will believe Certified 
Public Accountants. Accountants are pretty good in solving 
tax and other accounting problems, but they have their limi- 
tations, I am sorry to say. Two years ago, the President 
said: “It is the deficit of today which is making possible the 
surplus of tomorrow.” Don’t ask your accountant to explain 
that statement. They cling to the old-fashioned notion that 
if you pile one deficit on top of another you go busted. 

If you want relief from unbalanced budgets, extrava- 
gant and huge and unnecessary expenditures, staggering 
taxes and other detriments to sound business you will have 
to win votes or you will lose out—as usual. 
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China’s Fight For Democracy 


By CHENGTING T. WANG, Ambassador of the Chinese Republic to the United States 


Over CBS, November 4, 1937 


understood and still more appreciated. Because this is 

so, | have thought it worth while upon this occasion 
of broadcasting to you, to state why this understanding and 
sympathy exist. 

It is an indisputable fact that today’s world progress 
has its roots not in conflict and war which the democratic 
nations of the world are trying to cooperate to prevent, but 
in peace—peace upon which rests the happiness and prosperity 
of all nations. 

Democracies are dedicated to peace—peace for them- 
selves, peace for all nations. China, as a democratic nation, 
has made itself manifest in the eyes of the world as a peace- 
loving nation and her people as peace-lovers. What China is 
fighting for today is for peace—for Democracy. 

War is the language of dictators. And dictatorship is 
something that is never liked by the Chinese people. It is 
something that was never allowed to last long in the history 
of China. China was not without a dictator. Over twenty- 
two centuries ago, Emperor Tsin Shih Huang, man of the 
Iron Will and the Builder of the Great Wall, was yet the 
strongest dictator ever produced in China. That he was a 
very remarkable and great ruler is generally acknowledged, 
but his greatest mistake was to stifle free thinking and ex- 
pression of thoughts by ruthlessly burning all the books he 
could lay his hand on and causing the death of over four 
hundred of the leading scholars of the day. His type of rule 
was never repeated in the history of China. 

For even if in form the Chinese political and social or- 
ganization seemed to be autocratic, the spirit which pervades 
the structure, as our history has shown, has essentially been 
democratic. The theory of popular sovereignty, the right of 
rebellion, the economic function of the State, the idea of 
world unity based on civilization, all these are especially, even 
if not exclusively, Chinese. China has availed herself of the 
most original measures to deal with a situation which re- 
quired a revolutionary settlement. The Chinese people, when 
oppressed by any of their rulers, might demand, and, if neces- 
sary, by force demand his retirement and the installation 
of a new ruler. 

The basis of the political philosophy of China’s greatest 
sage Confucius, which was actively advocated by his disciple 
Mencius, is Democracy. Mencius said: “Most precious are 
the people; next come land and grain; and last only the 
princes.” 

Therefore, a general review of the history of China gives 
you fresh proof that politically, socially and intellectually the 
guiding principle of China and the Chinese people has always 
been a sincere adherence to the cause of Democracy. 

Let me illustrate to you now the two phases of China’s 
fight for democracy ever since twenty-five years ago. 

Internally, China has been fighting for democracy with- 
in her own walls. Guided by our late leader Dr. Sun Yat- 
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sen’s principle of Democracy, the Chinese people, in 1911, 
found it necessary to tear down the imperial fagade of their 
Central Government, and to establish a National Govern- 
ment that was republican in form as well as in substance. 
According to Dr. Sun, a true democracy should be a direct 
democracy. Popular sovereignty should be expressed fourfold 
— in the power of election, recall, initiative, and referendum. 
Only when the people have these four powers can there be 
said to exist a real measure of democracy. 

The present system of government in China has been 
the actual carrying out of Dr. Sun’s wishes to bring China 
an alert but not aggressive sense of nationalism upon the 
sound basis of democracy. 

To give concrete expression to upholding and realizing 
in practice the democratic ideals, there is the movement to- 
wards a Constitutional Government within the limits of a 
written constitution. A Bill of Rights or Provisional Con- 
stitution is in existence since the People’s Convention of 1929, 
while the draft of a permanent Constitution has been pre- 
pared, revised, and re-drafted. It was decided to hold a Con- 
stitutional Convention in November this year to discuss this 
draft. It is now of course not possible to hold it under the 
present circumstances, but the Government has already paved 
way for its eventual adoption and promulgation. 

As it is impossible for me to describe here some of the 
remarkable results which China has achieved in all directions 
within the past ten years, I have only touched on the revolu- 
tionary changes within the sphere of government which are 
characteristic of all other changes in China’s fight for democ- 
racy, for the most marvelous thing about all these funda- 
mental changes in China is that they have all come from 
below and not from the top down. They are popular, demo- 
cratic movements demanded and supported by the people and 
not imposed upon them from above. I have elsewhere pointed 
out that the process of modernization in Japan, which led to 
the promulgation of a written constitution in 1889, is a type 
of “centralized control” and that in China it is one of “dif- 
fused permeation”— spirit of real democracy. 

In addition to China’s fight for democracy within her 
own walls, there has been the natural desire to be free from 
an outside control or any foreign aggression in a people that 
has become conscious of national unity and stability. 

Chinese nationalism today is therefore permeated by the 
idea of world unity and cooperation based on democracy. It 
is opposed to any form of special privileges based upon obso- 
lete unequal and unilateral treaties. Our foreign policy since 
1927 has been based upon the termination of all such treaties 
and in their place the conclusion of new, equal and reciprocal 
ones. During the latter part of 1928 alone, twelve new trea- 
ties based on equality and reciprocity were concluded between 
China and other Powers. So World Powers in general have 
taken a sympathetic attitude towards upholding and realizing 
the principle of a World Democracy. 
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While the far-seeing statesmen of the world pronounce 
again and again the principles of international justice and 
world peace to save the world from being created into a state 
of international anarchy, the military oligarchy of Japan is 
ravaging China with all the deadly weapons of war, ruth- 
lessly killing her women and children, and mercilessly bom- 
barding non-combatant areas in our country. It is an un- 
declared war for national aggrandizement and territorial 
expansion. Japan’s dictators have not hesitated to dishonor 
their signatures to the Covenant of the League, the Kellogg 
Peace Pact, and the Nine-Power Treaty. In one word, it is 
a direct menace to the cause of world democracy. 

China, having exhausted every effort for a peaceful 
settlement with Japan, has to offer armed resistance to the 
best of her ability. We are fighting in opposition to the reign 
of militarism and dictatorship—to the violations of treaties 
and ignorings of humane instincts which, in the words of 
your great President, “are today creating a state of interna- 
tional anarchy,—” and International anarchy, as we are all 
aware, destroys the very foundation for peace. It jeopardizes 
either the immediate or the future security of every nation, 
large or small. It is, therefore, a matter of vital interest and 
concern to the people of the United States that the sanctity 
of International treaties and the maintenance of international 
morality be restored. 

That international anarchy as manifested by the Far 
Eastern crisis is of vital concern to America was well ex- 
pressed by other leading statesmen of your country. Mr. 
Henry L. Stimson, in his remarkable volume, The Far East- 
ern Crisis, wrote the following words: 


“The relations of the United States towards China 
and the Far Eastern world in one vital respect are dif- 
ferent from those of any European Powers towards that 
world. Several European Powers have far larger com- 
mercial and territorial interest in China than we, but 
geographically they are remote; we are adjacent. They 
are in a sense absentee landlords; we, a neighbor. The 
repercussions which are possible in a modernization of 


the Far East can directly effect us in ways which would 
not effect them. The Pacific Ocean is no longer a bar- 
rier but a means of communication.” 


Some eighteen years ago, when Dr. Paul Reinsch, the 
noted American scholar and Minister to China 1913-1919, 
retired from the service of his country, he wrote a letter to 
President Wilson in which are words most suitably appli- 
cable to the conditions of today. He said, “The situation re- 
quires that the American people should be made to realize 
what is at stake here for us in order that they may give the 
necessary backing to the Government for support in any ac- 
tion which the developments here may require. Unless the 
American people realize this and the Government feels strong 
enough to take adequate action, the fruits of one hundred and 
forty years of American work in China will inevitably be 
lost. Our people will be permitted to exist here only on the 
sufferance of others, and the great opportunity which has 
been held out to us by the Chinese people to assist in the 
development of education and free institutions will be gone 
heyond recall. In its stead there will come a sinister situa- 
tion dominated by the unscrupulous methods of the reaction- 
ary military regime centered in Tokyo, absolutist in tendency, 
cynical of the principle of free government and human prog- 
ress. If this force, with all the methods it is accustomed to 
apply, remains unopposed there will be created in the Far 
East the greatest engine of military oppression and dominance 
that the world has yet seen.” 

While the far-seeing statesmen of your country warned 
the world, time and again, of the danger of international 
anarchy to the cause of world democracy, it seems to me 
that never has the occasion as at present seemed more timely 
to develop the American policy which would have greater 
efficiency, popularity and world importance. In conclusion, 
therefore, let me again quote a passage from your President’s 
Chicago address: ‘““Those who cherish their freedom and 
recognize and respect the equal right of their neighbors to. be 
free and live in peace must work together for the triumph 
of law and moral principles in order that peace, justice and 
confidence may prevail in the world.” 


China, Communism and Misunderstanding 


By HIROSI SAITO, Japanese Ambassador to the United States 
Over CBS, October 27, 1937 


N view of the apparent misunderstanding in this country 
about the present conflict in China, I am gladly availing 
myself of the invitation of the Columbia Broadcasting 

System to discuss the situation over their network. 

- International questions are complicated. Simplification is 
always misleading. At the present time there seems to be in 
this country a tendency to simplify the whole Far Eastern 
issue by basing all thought about it on the preconceived idea 
that Japan is an aggressor. 

To form a correct opinion on a question so complex, and 
so bound up with past history, it is necessary to search out and 
evaluate the forces and motives which underlie the turmoil 
and confusion of the past few months. It is, in face, neces- 
sary to hark back to the days of the Sino-Japanese War and 


the Russo-Japanese War. But I have time to discuss only the 
immediate causes of the present conflict, and I shall now con- 
fine myself to certain developments of the past two or three 
years. 

Toward the end of 1935, a movement in China called 
the “Anti-Japanese Popular Front” began to assume alarm- 
ing proportions. Its guiding spirits were Chinese students of 
Communistic inclinations. Their slogan was: “Immediate 
declaration of war on Japan!” 

In the meantime, a considerable number of Japanese 
were brutally murdered at isolated places in China. Evidence 
was not lacking that the inspired tide of anti-Japanese feeling 
was running higher and higher. 

A year later, in December of 1936, there occurred the 
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remarkable episode at the City of Sian, where the first anni- 
versary of the Popular Front Movement was being observed. 
Chiang Kai-shek was kidnaped and held prisoner. In this dar- 
ing move the kidnaper, General Chang Hsueh-liang, was used 
as a figurehead by the Communist generals of the Northwest, 
against whom he had been ordered to wage a war of exter- 
mination! 

The offer of a huge ransom did not win freedom for 
Chiang Kai-shek. He was not released until he had pledged 
himself to abandon his anti-Communist campaign and to ally 
his Central Government with the Popular Front against 
Japan. 

This compulsory conversion to the Communist vendetta 
against Japan weakened Chiang’s position. He could no 
longer restrain the elements with whom he had sworn to make 
common cause. Encouraged by the success of their kidnaping 
venture, the anti-Japanese agitators redoubled their efforts. 

Fuel was added to the fire by the conviction of the anti- 
Japanese extremists that several circumstances made the time 
ripe for a mass attack on Japanese interests in China. 

Their first point was that Japan’s internal politics were 
in disorder. Scars left by assassinations of a Prime Minister 
and a number of political and commercial personages in 
Tokyo were unhealed. Revolution might break out at any 
time. A war, these Chinese thought, would find Japan’s house 
divided against itself. 

Secondly, they noticed that Japan was following a con- 
ciliatory policy toward China. The recent murders of Japa- 
nese citizens in China brought no movements of Japanese 
troops. A Trade Mission had been sent to China to seek 
better commercial relations. When ‘Mr. Sato became Foreign 
Minister, early in 1937, he declared that Japan was prepared 
to negotiate with China on a live-and-let-live basis of full 
equality. At the same time Mr. Yuki, the Finance Minister, 
stated that no plans for the economic advancement of Japan 
could succeed without the friendship and cooperation of 
China. 

This conciliatory attitude must have led the Chinese 
extremists to make the same mistake that Chinese have re- 
peatedly made in their dealings with foreign nations—to 
regard an offer of friendship as a sign of weakness. 

Thirdly, the wishful thinking of the Popular Front lead- 
ers made them believe that if they provoked a war with Japan, 
they could count on effective assistance from Western coun- 
tries. They exaggerated the significance of such events as the 
visit of Sir Frederick William Leith-Ross and Mr. Kilpatrick, 
who offered the aid of Great Britain in the reconstruction of 
Chinese finances. 

In the fourth place, those who cried for war with Japan 
were eager to test China’s new military might. The Central 
Government had amassed a powerful air-force and stronger 
artillery units, and its man-power had been swelled by the 
alliance with the Communist armies. 

These various ideas combined to imbue the anti- Japanese 
leaders with over-confidence. They were convinced that the 
time to strike was at hand. 

The Marco Polo bridge incident of last July—which 
precipitated the present conflict—was in itself of no great 
importance, and it would have remained purely a local inci- 
dent if it had not been that so many Chinese politicians were 
“spoiling for a fight.” 


At the time, Japan was bent on the immediate and ami- 
cable settlement of the clash near Peiping. Although several 
truces were broken by the undisciplined Chinese troops, a 
permanent settlement was about to be concluded when news 
came that the Nanking Government had declared that no 
local settlement would be approved, and had ordered 25 divi- 
sions of the regular army to the North. 

The Japanese Governmen: was completely taken by sur- 
prise, as was reported at the time by foreign correspondents 
at Tokyo. But the menace of the Nanking challenge had to 
be met, and reinforcements were sent to North China. 

It might be well at this point to review the circumstances 
which place Japanese troops in North China. Japan, like 
Great Britain, France, Italy and the United States, keeps a 
permanent garrison in the Peiping-Tientsin area. The right 
to do so was established by the agreements with China which 
followed the Boxer outrage in 1900. When the trouble began 
there again this summer, the Japanese garrison numbered one 
soldier for every four Japanese residents in the area. The 
European and American garrisons provided one soldier for 
every two of their nationals. 

The fighting at Shanghai was begun by circumstances 
similar to those in the North. In an editorial on this point, 
The Christian Science Monitor said the other day: “Belief 
that China forced the issue at Shanghai is not restricted to 
Japanese spokesmen and apologists. A number of foreign ob- 
servers have expressed the opinion that the swift increase in 
the number of disguised Chinese troops in the region which 
was supposedly covered by the truce of 1932 was a main fac- 
tor in precipitating hostilities.” 

The 1932 truce-agreement, which set up a demilitarized 
zone around Shanghai in which no Chinese troops were to be 
stationed, was concluded by Japanese and Chinese officials and 
countersigned by the representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, France and Italy. 
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This agreement was designed to prevent the recurrence 
of fighting in or around Shanghai. In direct violation of it, 
thousands of regular Chinese army soldiers were sent into 
the demilitarized zone disguised as peasants and gendarmes, 
and by early August the 30,000 Japanese civilians in Shang- 
hai were in grave danger of mass murder. Japan’s defense 
force of 3,000 marines faced 30,000 Chinese soldiers. This 
made it necessary to strengthen the Japanese squadron on the 
river. 

The Chinese opened hostilities by attempting to bomb 
the Japanese naval vessels and the Japanese Consulate-Gen- 
eral. As you all know, their aim was so bad that several bombs 
fell in the most crowded sections of the International Settle- 
ment, killing thousands of Chinese and several foreigners, 
including my good American friend, Dr. Reischauer. 

The present conflict has been forced upon Japan, and 
Japan wants to end it as quickly as possible. She wants to 
end it in a way so decisive that a situation like the present, can 
never recur. Our only objective, therefore, is a genuine 
change-of-heart on the part of those in power at Nanking. 
We insist that the organized campaign to stir up hate against 
Japan be discontinued and that the Central Government re- 
nounce the union with Communism which was solemnized 
at Sian a year ago. 

As has been frequently declared by Prime Minister 
Konoye, Foreign Minister Hirota and War Minister Sugi- 
yama, Japan is not bent on conquest and has no desire to 
detach or annex any part of China. What our Government 
and people want is peace and security in the Far East. We 
seek the cooperation of the Chinese, not their territory. 

In a number of North China cities, temporary local gov- 
ernments have grown up to replace the military administra- 
tions which disappeared with the retreating Chinese armies. 
These “Peace Preservation Committees,” formed by local 
Chinese leaders, are successfully maintaining civil order. But 
they have been given to understand that Japan will not sup- 
port them in any move to secede from the rest of China. 
Indeed, the commanders of the Japanese garrisons not only 
permitted but encouraged the people of North China to cele- 
brate what the Chinese call the “Double-Tenth” holiday on 
October 10th, the anniversary of the founding of the Chinese 
Republic. 


The tragic struggle in China has not been without what 
American newspaper men call “human interest stories.” One, 
I think, is particularly worth recounting. 

In the last days of July, a false report reached the Chi- 
nese Peace Guards stationed at Tungchow—a sizable town 
some 40 miles east of Peiping—that the Chinese armies had 
won a great victory over the Japanese and were in complete 
control of Peiping. Late that night the Tungchow garrison 
mutinied against its commander and began the wholesale 
slaughter of the Japanese in the town, who numbered about 
280, mostly merchants and their families. The next afternoon 
a Japanese newspaper correspondent found himself roped to 
ten Japanese men and women, all of them facing a firing 
squad. By some miracle, he got loose from the rope, jumped 
over the execution wall, and ran for his life. For three days 
he swam muddy streams, slept in the corn fields, hid from 
searching soldiers, and eventually made his way to Peiping. 
In the course of this harrowing flight he fell in with a Chi- 
nese fisherman who gave him a bowl of boiled millet and a 
night’s shelter in his hut. Later some Chinese farmers gave 
him the same help, as well as some old clothes for a disguise. 
They supplied him also with a friendly guide who led him for 
some distance through byways free from the marauding bands 
of soldiers. Without the help of these kindly Chinese folk he 
could never have won through. 

This remarkable adventure impresses me with the fact 
that the great mass of Chinese people have not been affected 
by the anti-Japanese poison distilled for the past twelve or 
more years by Communist agitators, selfish war lords and 
ambitious politicians. With China’s millions Japan has no 
quarrel—nor have those millions anything to fear from Japan. 

In fact, even at this moment several thousand Chinese 
students are attending Japanese schools and tens of thousands 
of Chinese businessmen are conducting business as usual in 
Japan. At no time since the present trouble began has there 
been a single case of violence against any Chinese living in 
Japan. 

This underlying accord of our peoples prompts in me 
high hope that when the leaders of the Nanking regime and 
the Chinese Nationalist Party adopt a reasonable policy 
toward Japan, it will not take long to spin close ties of friend- 
ship and harmony of incalculable benefit to both China and 
Japan. 





